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EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AND 
PREPAREDNESS 


MONDAY, AUGUST 16, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Government Management, 
Information, and Technology, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Hermiston, OR. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in the 
Hermiston Armory, 900 Southeast Columbia Drive, Hermiston, OR, 
Hon. Stephen Horn (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Horn and Walden. 

Staff present: J . Russell George, staff director and chief counsel; 
Randy Kaplan, counsel; Grant Newman, clerk; J eff Eager, legisla- 
tive assistant to Representative Walden; and Trey Henderson, mi- 
nority professional staff member. 

Mr. Horn. A quorum being present, this hearing of the House 
Subcommittee on Government Management, Information, and 
Technology will come to order. 

And I'd like to first welcome and thank Congressman Greg Wal- 
den who has been a valued member of this committee. When I am 
done with my opening statement, he will preside as chairman 
today. He's shown up at all of our sessions. He asks first rate ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Minthorn. We can't hear. 

Mr. Horn. OK. That's what I asked when we started. Can you 
hear us in the back row? If you can't, put your hands up. 

OK. You are independent Oregonians, so I figure you are not 
bashful. So just put your hands up. Mr. Walden has been a great 
addition to this committee. 

This is an investigatory committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. We hold more hearings than any committee in the House, be- 
cause we have jurisdiction over the whole executive branch. 

And I am going to go through my opening statement, and then 
Mr. Walden will preside the rest of the day, since he knows all of 
you and he knows how the committee works. 

And I want to thank also at this point the Oregon National 
Guard for lending us the use of this wonderful facility. I must say, 

I have been, as an Army Reserve member, I've been into a lot of 
Reserve and National Guard facilities. I've never seen one as beau- 
tiful as this. So whoever did it, you ought to keep that architect in 
the Federal Government, because some of our facilities are ugly 
and awful. This is not. So, thank you. 

( 1 ) 
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Mr. Horn. The United States possesses more than 31,000 tons 
of obsolete chemical weapons. This stockpile of weapons is stored 
at eight sites in the Continental United States and at an additional 
site on the J ohnston Atoll in the Pacific Ocean. 

I have landed there a number of times. It's about maybe 10 of 
these Armories. It's a pretty short runway. 

And the stockpile consists of nerve and blister agents stored in 
rockets, bombs and bulk storage containers. 

In an effort to eliminate these weapons, the U.S. Congress 
passed a law requiring the Department of Defense to develop and 
implement a plan to destroy its chemical weapons and agents. This 
law directs the Department of Defense to destroy the U.S. stockpile 
of lethal chemical weapons while providing maximum protection to 
the environment, the public, and the personnel involved in dispos- 
ing of the munitions. 

In 1997 the Senate ratified the chemical weapons convention, an 
International treaty banning the development, production, stock- 
piling, and use of chemical weapons, commits member nations to 
dispose of their chemical weapons stockpile by April 29, 2007. 

To comply with the mandates of the law and meet the 2007 dead- 
line, the Department of the Army established the Chemical Stock- 
pile Disposal Program. This prc^ram is designed to remove the 
threat posed to nearby communities by continued storage of chemi- 
cal weapons. The Army projects the program cost will be approxi- 
mately $15 billion through the 2007 deadline. Thus far approxi- 
mately $8 billion has been appropriated for the program. 

Because of the dangers associated with the chemical weapons, 
both to humans and to the environment, the program has been con- 
troversial and has experienced delays, cost increases, and manage- 
ment weaknesses. 

At today's hearing we will discuss the management of the Chemi- 
cal Weapons Disposal Program at the Umatilla Chemical Depot, lo- 
cated a few short miles from where we are today. The Army faces 
a number of challenges as it begins the process of disposing of the 
more than 3,700 tons of chemical agents at the Umatilla Depot. 

Given the stakes involved in such an endeavor, the Army must 
ensure that the nearby communities are prepared for any emer- 
gency resulting from an accidental leakage of chemical agents. To 
ensure the safety of local communities, the Army established the 
Chemical Stockpile Emergency Preparedness Program. The Army 
shares the management of this program with the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency [FEMA]. 

I n recent years, there has been concern over the management 
and implementation of the Emergency Preparedness Program. The 
General Accounting Office, which is the audit arm both financially 
and programmatically for the Congress, it's part of the legislative 
branch, and the General Accounting Office, otherwise referred to as 
GAO, is our watch dog, and they reported in J une 1997 that com- 
munities located near the storage sites lacked items critical to re- 
sponding to a chemical emergency. The General Accounting Office 
attributed some of the programs' problems to management weak- 
nesses, including disagreement between the Army and the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency over their respective roles and re- 
sponsi bilities. 
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Lcxial communities, including communities surrounding the 
Umatilla Depot, expressed concern that money allocated for emer- 
gency services and equipment was never received. Today we will 
ask what has been done by the Army, what has been done by the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, and what has been done 
by the Oregon Emergency Management agency to ensure the safety 
of the local communities. 

Another challenge faced by the Army is ensuring that the dis- 
posal program is completed on time. Two sites, the J ohnston Atoll 
in the Pacific and the chemical disposal facility in Tooele, UT, have 
begun incineration of their chemical weapons. However, as of 
March of this year, only 4,259 tons, or 13y2 percent of the total 
stockpile, have been destroyed. It is imperative that these chemical 
weapons are disposed of in a safe, efficient and timely manner. The 
longer the weapons sit in storage, the more unstable and dan- 
gerous they become. Construction of the disposal facility at 
Umatilla site has begun. The Army estimates that disposal oper- 
ations will begin in 2002, and will be complete by 2006. Today we 
will ask whether this timetable can be met. 

Another issue of concern is the disposal program's impact on the 
local economy. The construction of the incinerator is bringing new 
jobs to the area. At the same time, however, it is placing increasing 
demands on government services and the public infrastructure. The 
disposal facility is scheduled to close down for good once the project 
is complete. Today we will ask what can be done to assist nearby 
communities avoid the potential negative impact of this temporary 
government project. 

May I say, I come from a city where everything has been closed 
down by the U.S. Navy. It was once the headquarters of the Pacific 
fleet, and had the most productive economic Naval shipyard in the 
history of the United States. Didn't matter. Closed them all. So I 
know what you're going through as a possible situation here in 
terms of unemployment. 

At perhaps a cost of $15 billion, the chemical stockpile disposal 
project is one of the largest Defense Department programs. Suc- 
cessful completion of this program, in a safe and timely manner, 
is dependent on proper management. There must also be close co- 
operation and coordination between the interested partners, includ- 
ing the various Federal, State and local government entities, as 
well as the local communities. 

We have here with us today two distinguished panels of wit- 
nesses who will address many of the issues surrounding this 
project. Panel one includes representatives from the surrounding 
communities. Panel two consists of representatives from the Fed- 
eral Government, Army Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
representatives of the State of Oregon. 

And so once again I want to thank Representative Walden and 
his staff for helping us organize this meeting on such short notice 
and I now yield to the gentleman from Oregon to preside over and 
chair this meeting. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Stephen Horn follows:] 
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Oversight Hearing on the Management of the Chemical Stockpile Disposal Project 
at the Umatilla Depot 
Representative Stephen Horn (R-CA) 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Government Management, 

Information, and Technology 
Opening Statement 
Monday, August 16, 1999 

A quorum being present, this hearing of the House Subcommittee on Government Management. 
Information, and Technology, will come to order 1 would like to welcome and thank Congressman Greg 
Walden for being such a gracious host during the subcommittee’s visit to Hermiston. Oregon. I would 
also like to thank the Oregon National Guard for lending us the use of this fine facility for today's 
hearing. 


TTie United States possesses more than 3 1 .000 tons of obsolete chemical weapons. This stockpile 
of weapons is stored at eight (8) sites in the continental United States and at an additional site at the 
Johnston Atoll in the Pacific Ocean The stockpile consists of nerve and blister agents stored m rockets, 
bombs and bulk storage containers 

In an effort to eliminate these weapons, the United States Congress passed a law m 1 985 
requiring the Department of Defense to develop and implement a plan to destroy its chemical agents and 
munitions. This law directs the Department of Defense to destroy the U S. stockpile of lethal chemical 
weapons while providing maximum protertion to the environment, the public, and the personnel involved 
in disposing the munitions. 

The Chemical Weapons Convention, an international treaty banning the development, production, 
stockpiling, and use of chemical weapons, commits member nations to dispose of their chemical weapons 
stockpile by 2007, 

To comply with the mandates of the law and meet the 2007 deadline, the Department of the Army 
established the Chemical Demilitarization Program This program is designed to remove the threat posed 
to nearby communities by continued storage of chemical weapons. The Army projects the program will 
cost $15 billion dollars through the 2007 deadline Thus far approximately $8 billion dollars has been 
appropriated for the program. 

Because of the dangers associated with chemical weapons, both to humans and to the 
environment, the program has been controversial and has e-xpenenced delays, cost increases, and 
management weaknesses 

At today’s hearing we will discuss the management of the chemical weapons disposal program at 
the Umatilla Chemical Depot - located a few short miles from where we are today. The Army faces a 
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number of challenges as it begins the process of disposing the more than 3,700 tons of chemical agents at 
the Umatilla Depot. 

Given the stakes involved in such an endeavor, the Army must ensure that the nearby 
communities are prepared for any emergency resulting from an accidental leakage of chemical agents. To 
ensure the safety of local communities, the Army established the Chemical Stockpile Emergency 
Preparedness Program The Army shares the management of this program with the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. 

In recent years, there has been concern over the management and implementation of the 
emergency preparedness program The General Accounting Office. Congress' watchdog, reported in 
June 1997, that communities located near the storage sites lacked items critical to responding to a 
chemical emergency The General Accounting Office attributed.i!ome of die program’s problems to 
management weaknesses, including disagreement between the Army and the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency over their respective roles and respiMisibilities. 

Local communities - including communities surrounding the Umatilla Dq^ot - expressed concern 
that money allocated for emergency services and equipment was never received Today we will ask what 
has been done by the Army, the Federal Emergency Management Agency, and the Oregon Emergency 
Management agency to ensure the safety of the local communities. 

Another challenge feced by the Army is ensuring that the disposal program is completed on time. 
Two sites - the Johnston Atoll in the Pacific and the chemical disposal facility in Toole, Utah - have 
begun incineration of their chemical weapons However, as of March of this year, only 4,259 tons, or 
1 3 5 percent of the total stockpile, has been destroyed. It is imperative that these chemical weapons are 
disposed of in a safe, efficient and timely manner The longer the weapons sit in storage the more 
unstable and dangerous they become Construttion of the disposal facility at the Umatilla site has begun. 
The Army estimates that disposal operations will begin in 2002 and will be complete by 2006, Today we 
will ask whether this timetable will be met 

Another issue of concern is the disposal program’s impact on the local economy The 
construction of the incinerator is bringing new jobs to the area At the same time, however, it is placing 
increasing demands on government services and the public infrastructure The disposal facility is 
scheduled to close down for good once the projea >s complete Today we will ask what can be done to 
assist nearby communities avoid the potential negative impact of this temporary government project 

At a cost of $ 1 5 billion dollars, the chemical stockpile disposal project, is one of the largest 
Defense Department programs. Successful completion of this program, in a safe and timely manner, is 
dependent on proper management There must also be close cooperation and coordination between the 
interested stakeholders including the various Federal. State and local government entities as well as the 
local communities. 

We have with us today, two distinguished panels of witnesses who will address many of the 
issues surrounding this project. Panel one includes representatives fi’om the communities surrounding the 
Umatilla Chemical Depot. Panel two consists of representatives from the Federal Government - 
including the Army and the Federal Emergency Management Agency - and representatives from the State 
of Oregon. 

Once again, 1 would like to thank Representative Walden and his staff for helpingto organize this 
important subcommittee hearing f now yield to Mr. Walden for his opening statement 
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Mr. Walden. Wdl, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Chair- 
man Horn, I greatly appreciate your willingness to respond to my 
request to hold this subcommittee hearing here in Hermiston to 
take a look at these important issues you've outlined and ones that 
are certainly shared by the community here. I also want to thank 
everyone who has turned out today for this hearing. I know how 
busy it is this time of year especially, but I think it shows the in- 
terest level surrounding this issue of storage and incineration of 
chemical weapons at the Umatilla Chemical Depot. 

Before I start. I'd like to give special thanks again to Chairman 
Horn who has come a great deal out of his way during a busy time 
to bring his unrivaled reputation and expertise in Federal oversight 
to our corner of Oregon. 

I would also like to thank General Burgin and Colonel Caldwell 
of the Oregon National Guard for providing us with this room and 
being so helpful in setting it up for this hearing, and certainly Rick 
Tunstead as well, who is over here, who has helped make every- 
thing possible, and my friend and former colleague. Chuck Norris, 
who is here today, who has been very helpful as well, and for 
whom this room is named. Chuck of course used to be the Colonel 
at the Depot. 

You've heard already about what is stored out at the Depot, and 
you know the issues there. One of the primary purposes of this 
hearing is to oversee how the Federal Government's working with 
the State of Oregon and local officials to prepare the residents of 
the surrounding area in case of an accidental chemical release. 

In the past several years residents have raised concerns about 
the Federal Government's use of funds that were appropriated by 
Congress to fund emergency preparedness around the Umatilla and 
other chemical weapons storage sites. So I look forward to hearing 
from local witnesses about the status of the emergency prepared- 
ness in this area. The Federal and State witnesses on the second 
panel can then inform us of their efforts to ensure that local com- 
munities are safe from chemical disaster. 

Also this morning we will focus on the issue of how the Umatilla 
project, especially the increased activities surrounding the con- 
struction and operation of the incinerator, is impacting the local 
economy and government services. Community officials have indi- 
cated in the past that roads, schools and other services may be 
overused and strained to the limit for a short period of time and 
sort of boom/bust economy as the incinerator workers flood the 
area. Because the Federal Government does not pay taxes on the 
land it owns, the increased use of public services will not be bal- 
anced by an increase in local property tax payments. Then, when 
the facility is closed in 2006, communities may be left maintaining 
extra capacity in their services, leaving the local property tax- 
payers with the bill. This issue of economic impact is one that re- 
quires cooperation among the local. State, and Federal officials to 
ensure that all are aware of the problems faced by local citizens 
and that a plan can be developed to address these problems. 

This morning we will hear from an economist who has done re- 
search into the issue of the economic impacts surrounding the 
Depot as well as local and Federal officials who will express their 
views on impact aid. I hope that this process will forge a greater 
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understanding of the options available to communities as they try 
to cope with the substantial economic changes they are undergoing 
as a result of playing host to a chemical weapons disposal facility. 

A third issue that will be addressed is the fact that the House 
of Representatives has passed an appropriations bill that would cut 
some $388 million out of the Army's Chemical Demilitarization 
Program. Because I'm concerned about what effects this cut might 
have for the Umatilla facility, I sent a letter to members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, asking them to fund the program at a 
level that allows for the timely disposal of chemical weapons that 
become more and more unstable the longer they are storra. I hope 
to hear from the Army about what the proposed cuts to the pro- 
gram would mean for Umatilla in terms of increased risk of disas- 
ter as well as employment and possible changes to economic im- 
pact. 

I look forward to a full airing of the information and views sur- 
rounding the Umatilla facility. I firmly believe that with Chairman 
Horn's help, we can do some very effective oversight this morning 
to bring all interested parties together to focus on the challenges 
that remain to ensure the chemical weapons disposal process is 
carried out safely, timely, and with a sensitivity to the needs of the 
citizens of the communities that surround Umatilla County. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Greg Walden follows:] 
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Congressman Greg Walden 
Umatilla Chemical Weapons Depot Hearing 
Subcommittee on Government Management, Information, and 
Technology 
Opening Statement 

August 16, 1999 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. Thank you everyone for coming out on this Monday 
morning. I know you’re all very busy, so your willingness to come here for a couple 
hours is indicative of your strong interest in the issue of Storage and incineration of 
chemical weapons at the Umatilla Chemical Depot just a few miles west of where we sit 
right now. Before I start, I would like to give special thanks to Chairman Horn, who has 
come a great deal out of his way to lend his unrivaled reputation and expertise in federal 
oversight to this comer of Oregon. I have enjoyed working with Chairman Horn and his 
staff in preparing for this hearing. They have proven a quick study of the many complex 
issues that surround the Depot. I would also like to thank General Burgin and Colonel 
Caldwell of the Oregon National Guard for providing us with this room and being so 
helpftil in setting it up for this hearing, Thanks as well to my friend Chuck Norris for 
helping to choose this site and being helpful, as always, in this endeavor. 

The Umatilla Chemical Weapons Depot houses some 3,700 tons of nerve gas. These 
chemical agents, contained in rockets and other containers, were placed in storage in the 
facility between 1962 and 1969, and constitute almost 12% of the total stockpile 
remaining in the U.S, The Army, as part of its Chemical Demilitarization program, is 
currently constructing an incineration facility that is scheduled to begin burning these 
chemicals in 2002. The incineration is scheduled for completion in 2006, at which time 
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the site will be sanitized and destroyed. Obviously, the fact that the agents stored at the 
Depot are extremely deadly if released presents a federal management problem of the 
highest magnitude. Related issues of the economic impact on the surrounding area as 
well as the funding level of the program are also important and will be discussed this 
morning. 

One of the primary purposes of this hearing is to oversee how the federal government is 
working with the State of Oregon and local officials to prepare the residents of the 
surrounding area in case of an accidental chemical release. In the past several years, 
residents have raised concerns about the federal government’s use of funds that were 
appropriated by Congress to fund emergency preparedness around Umatilla and other 
chemical weapons storage sites. I look forward to hearing from local vritnesses about the 
status of emergency preparedness in their area. The federal and state witnesses on the 
second panel can then inform us of their efforts to ensure that local communities are safe 
from chemical disaster. 

Also this morning, we will focus on the issue of how the Umatilla project, especially the 
increased activity surrounding the construction and operation of the incinerator, is 
impacting the local economy and government services. Community officials have 
indicated in the past that roads, schools and other services may be overused and strained 
to the limit for a short period of time as incinerator workers flood the area. Because the 
federal government does not pay taxes on the land it owns, this increased use of public 
services will not be balanced by an increase in local property tax payments. Then, when 
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the facility is closed in 2006, communities may be left maintaining extra capacity in their 
services, leaving local property tax payers wth the bill. This issue of economic impact is 
one that requires cooperation betsveen local, state, and federal officials to ensure that all 
are aware of the problems faced by local communities and a plan can be developed to 
address these problems. This morning we will hear fi'om an economist who has done 
research into the issue of the economic impacts surrounding the Depot as well as local 
and federal officials who will express their views on impact aid. I hope tte this process 
will forge a greater understanding of the options available to communities as they try to 
cope with the substantial economic changes they are undergoing as the result of playing 
host to a chemical weapons disposal facility, 

A third issue that will be addressed is the fact that the House of Representatives has 
passed an appropriations bill that would cut some $388 million out of the Army’s 
chemical demilitarization program. Because I am concerned about what effects this cut 
might have for the Umatilla facility, I sent a letter to members of the Appropriations 
Committee, asking them to fund the program at a level that allows the timely disposal of 
chemical weapons that become more and more unstable the longer they are stored. I 
hope to hear from the Army about what the proposed cuts to the program would mean for 
Umatilla in terms of increased risk of disaster as well as employment and possible 
changes to economic impact. 

I look forward to a fijll airing of the information and views surrounding the Umatilla 
facility. I firmly believe that with Chairman Horn’s help, we can do some very effective 
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oversight this morning to bring all interested parties together to focus on the challenges 
that remain to ensure that the chemical disposal process is carried out safely and with 
sensitivity to the needs of the communities that surround the Umatilla Depot. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Walden. At this time i wouid iike to ask unanimous consent 
of the committee to insert in the record comments from Senator 
Gordon Smith. He has submitted written testimony for our con- 
cern, and without objection, i wouid ask that that be inserted in 
the record. So ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Gordon H. Smith foiiows:] 
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statement of Senator Gordon H. Smith 
Submitted for the Record 

Before the 

House Subcommittee on Government 
Management, Information, and Technology 

Concerning 

the Chemical Demilitarization Program 
August 16, 1999 


I wouid like to thank Congressmen Stephen Horn and Greg Walden for convening this 
hearing and giving me the opportunity to comment on the Chemical Demilitarization Program 
(CDP). This gives me hope that others share my commitment to safely and effectively disposing 
of our chemical weapons stockpile within the April 2007 deadline, and ensuring that the CDP is 
implemented without causing undue hardship on Umatilla and Morrow counties, 

I appreciate the Subcommittee’s interest in the Program and its recognition of the 
importance of listening to the local communities’ concerns. This hearing marks what I hope will 
be the beginning of greater understanding between Congress, the Army, and the communities 
affected by the CDP--a program which has been rife with controversy since its inception. I am 
optimistic that this hearing will help Congress and the public evaluate the progress of the CDP 
and the federal government’s responsiveness to the needs of those most directly affected by the 
Program. 

Oregon is one of eight states storing chemical weapons that are awaiting destruction, as 
required by the Chemical Weapons Convention. I share the concerns of the local communities 
surrounding the Umatilla Depot about the pending demilitarization program. Most importantly, 
the safety of the local population and the impact that destroying 3700 tons of chemical agent will 
have on our local communities. 

There is some controversy concerning the CDP and its budget. A dispute over the 
Army's management of the CDP budget has resulted in substantial cuts ($388 million dollars) in 
the House version of the Fiscal Year 2000 Defense Appropriations Bill. The dispute also 
resulted in cuts of $95 million dollars in the Military Constraction Appropriations (MCA) 
conference committee. I think most of us here today are deeply concerned that cuts of this 
magnitude could have serious negative consequences for conununities with demilitarization sites 
and could impair U.S. efforts to implement the CDP, I, along with many fellow Oregonians, 
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believe the House cuts could ultimately escalate negative and dangerous impacts on communities 
surrounding chemical demilitarization sites, imperiling those communities' emergency response 
capabilities, as well as hindering U.S. efforts to meet the disposal completion date of April 2007. 

I am committed to doing all I can to ensure that Umatilla and Morrow counties— communities 
bearing the burden of assisting the federal govermnent in this national effort-are in no way 
harmed by budgeting decisions made by some in Washington, DC. 

In addition, I am committed to finding a solution to the economic impact of the effort to 
destroy 3,700 tons of chemical munitions on communities surrounding the Umatilla Depot. This 
effort will require the influx of nearly one thousand workers to build and operate the destruction 
facility over a period of eight years. These workers will require the communities to provide 
facilities, infrastructure and services to accommodate them. This effort comes at no small cost to 
Umatilla and Morrow counties, and I am concerned that the economic impact of this effort will 
be a huge drain on the local communities. Many of my colleagues in Congress are also 
concerned that, while there may be a considerable Impact on the local communities, there has not 
been adequate attention given to this issue by the Department of Defense. 

There are indeed serious concerns to be addressed by the Army, FEMA, and the 
Congress, and, most importantly, the communities at destruction sites. I am confident that 
Oregonians are committed to working with the Army and the Chemical Demilitarization 
Program to meet our nation’s treaty obligations. And I trust that the Army is committed to 
working with the affected communities. The future success of the Chemical Demilitarization 
program will depend on the communication we enter into and the cooperative solutions that we 
produce at this hearing, and in the coming months and years. This is a very challenging program, 
I look forward to working with all parties involved to ensure that the citizens of Umatilla 
Morrow counties are protected while we safely and efficiently implement the CDP. 
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Mr. Walden. Now, then if I could have the witnesses stand, it 
is the policy of the Government Reform and Oversight Committee 
to swear in all witnesses who testify, and if you have staff people 
with you who you think you may call, they should stand at this 
time, as well, and take an oath for the committee. If you would 
raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Walden. Thank you. I would also like to suggest that we do 
have your full written statements, and so if you are willing to sum- 
marize your remarks in the 5 minutes or so allotted for each one, 
then we will have more time for the Q and A. And we have asked 
questions of each panel, and we will ask all members of the panel 
to offer their completed remarks. 

We will also be circulating note cards into the audience from the 
committee's staff for any audience members who want to submit a 
question to be asked, as well. I must point out that in most con- 
gressional hearings that is not something that's offered up. So I 
commend the chairman for his willingness to open it up to the pub- 
lic to submit questions from the audience that we will then pose 
to the committee members. And just so everyone knows, the 
timeline, I believe we are supposed to be wrappai up by 11:30 so 
that you can get back in time to catch a flight back to your district. 

So, with that, I will get the list here. Where is the witness list? 
And we will start with the mayor of the city of Stanfield, the Hon- 
orable Tom McCann. Good morning and welcome. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS McCANN, MAYOR, CITY OF 
STANFIELD 

Mr. McCann. Good morning. Chairman Horn, Mr. Walden, mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. 

My name is Thomas J . McCann. And I am honored to represent 
the mayors of the city of Boardman, Irrigon, Echo, Hermiston, 
Stanfield, and Umatilla. We appreciate your coming here to facili- 
tate these proceedings and to listen to our concerns. 

The cities of western Umatilla County and north Morrow County 
are primarily concerned with the safety our residents in the event 
of an incident at the Umatilla Chemical Depot that would cause 
the release of toxic agents. While FEMA and the State of Oregon 
has received large funding amounts and are probably ready to han- 
dle an emergency from a management and oversight standpoint, it 
is the local communities, in conjunction with our respective coun- 
ties, that will be the first line of defense for area citizens. Even the 
local Chemical Stockpile Emergency Preparedness Program has 
most of the resources in place, from a command and control per- 
spective, to function at their level in the event a release at UCD. 
What is lacking in all of this is direct funding to the cities of Stan- 
field, Echo, Hermiston, Umatilla, Irrigon, and Boardman. There are 
a number of areas of ongoing concern that I would like to discuss 
with you today. 

First and foremost is the lack of capacity in these small rural 
communities to deal with the enormity of the issues we are faced 
with due to the disposal project at UCD. Without any help from the 
Federal Government in the form of impact aid, our small towns 
have or are preparing to build the infrastructure needed to service 
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the increase in population that is a direct result of the construction 
and operation of the disposal facility. These commitments from the 
local communities include new water systems, waste water sys- 
tems, road improvements, and new school facilities. The total fiscal 
impact on these six communities for capital and operating cost is 
estimated to be at $30.7 million. These costs are directly attrib- 
utable to UCD. The cost to local taxpayers for these improvements 
will go on long after the Depot has closed down and those residents 
associated with this project have left, typically for a total of 20 to 
30 years. This means that the remaining residents will bear this 
burden for the Federal Government for many years after this facil- 
ity has ceased operations. 

In a setting where local governments and citizens are already 
taxed beyond what is fair, we still have a large number of safety 
concerns that need to be addressed before incineration operations 
can begin. It is important to all of us that this project not be de- 
layed any longer than necessary, as there are 105,000 rockets alone 
stored at UCD that get more unstable with each day. No one can 
quantitatively determine how long it will be before these reach a 
point of total instability. But before we can feel comfortable about 
beginning incineration at UCD, there are a number of safety-relat- 
ed issues that must be addressed. 

The most critical of these safety issues is our lack of adequate 
police and fire personnel to respond in the event of an emergency. 
FEMA, the State of Oregon, and CSEPP have tried to place respon- 
sibility on the local governments to perform a number of needed ac- 
tions, without supplying the necessary funding, training and equip- 
ment. A primary example is the expectation that local police will 
provide security for the school buildings that are over-pressurized, 
aid in the orderly evacuation of residents where required, and man 
local traffic control points. There are approximately 103 full-time 
and reserve officers in our area. Due to vacations, sick leave, train- 
ing out of the area, we could expect a maximum of 30 officers to 
be on duty at one time to cover the six cities and two county areas 
that would be affected. It is unreasonable to assume that these offi- 
cers could provide the needed security at their school sites, aid in 
evacuation, and man several traffic control points. In addition, the 
chemical protection suits that are proposed nave proven to be woe- 
fully inadequate in local field trials. These same types of problems 
confront the local fire districts that depend primarily or in some 
cases solely on volunteers. Flow can these small departments be ex- 
pected to respond to the chemical emergency, aid in the evacuation 
of homebound residents, and handle all other calls that are sure to 
surface in the face of a major disaster? To compound this problem 
is the issue of civil disobedience that often follows in the footsteps 
of any large emergencies. Who will be left to protect the lives and 
property in our towns if they are all off performing other duties? 
There are possible solutions to many of our concerns, but due to 
time constraints I will not go into detail. I could provide this infor- 
mation on request. 

We, the communities most at risk feel the Federal Government, 
through FEMA, the State of Oregon and the local CSEPP need to 
look at where their budget dollars have been spent to date, and 
why more attention has not been focused on the local jurisdictions 
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that will be the first responders in the event of a disaster at the 
Depot. The large emergency infrastructure that has been developed 
will be great for information dissemination and strategic command, 
but little to nothing has been spent on the local agencies that will 
be expected to face the reality of a chemical emergency directly. 
Without proper manpower levels, training, equipment and environ- 
mentally safe local command centers, how will FEMA, the State 
and CSEPP deal with an emergency of this magnitude? Thank you 
very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McCann follows:] 
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Committee on Government Reform’s Subcommittee 
on Government Management, Information & Technology 

Testimony to be presented on behalf of the cities of Boardman, 

Irrigon, UmatiUa, Hermiston, Stanfield and Echo 

Presentation to be made by Mr. Tom McCann, Mayor of Stanfield 

Chairman Horn and Members of the Subcommittee: 

My name is Thomas J. McCann. I am honored to represent the mayors of the cities of 
Boardman, Irrigon, Echo, Hermiston, Stanfield and Umatilla. We appreciate you coming 
here to facilitate these proceedings and to listen to our concerns. 

The cities of western Umatilla County and north Morrow County are primarily concerned 
with the safety of our residents in the event of an incident at the Umatilla Chemical Depot 
(UCD) that causes the release of toxic agents. While FEMA and the State of Oregon has 
received large fimding amounts and are probably ready to handle an emergency from a 
management and oversight stand point, it is the local communities, in conjunction with 
our respective counties, that will be the first line of defense for area citizens. Even the 
local Chemical Stockpile Emergency Preparedness Program (CSEPP) has most of the 
resources in place, from a co mma nd and control perspective, to fimction at their level in 
the event of a release at UCD. What is lacking in all of this is ijirect funding to the cities 
of Stanfield, Echo, Hermiston, Umatilla, Irrigon and Boardman. There are a number of 
areas of ongoing concern that I would hke to discuss with you today. 

First and foremost is the lack of capacity in these small rural communities to deal with 
the enormity of the issues we are faced with due to the disposal project a UCD. Without 
any help from the federal government in the form of impact aid, our small towns have or 
are preparing to build the infrastructure needed to service the increase in population that 
is a direct result of the construction and operation of the disposal facility. These 
co mmit ments from the local communities include new watra; systems, wastewater 
systems, road mqtrovements and new school fecilities. The total fiscal impact on these 
six communities for capital and operating costs is estimated fo be $30.7 million. These 
costs are directly attributable to UCD. The costs to local tajq)ayers for these 
improvements will go on long after the Depot has closed down and those residents 
associated with this project have left, typically for a total of 20-30 years. This means that 
the remaining residents will bear this burden for the federal government many years after 
this facility has ceased operations. 

In a setting where local governments and citizens are aheady faxed beyond what is feir, 
we stiU have a large number of safety concerns that need to be addressed before 
incineration operations can begin. It is important to all of us tlfat this project not be 
delayed any longer than necessary, as there are 105,000 rockets alone stored at UCD that 
get more unstable by the day. No one can quantitatively detenpine how long it will be 
before these reach the point of total instability! But before we can feel comfortable about 
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beginning incineration at UCD, there are a number of safety related issues that must be 
addressed. 

The most critical of these safety issues is our lack of adequate pqHce and jfire personnel to 
respond in the event of an emergency. FEMA, the State of Oregon and CSEPP have tried 
to place responsibility on the local governments to perform a njimber of needed actions 
without supplying the necessary funding, training and equipment. A primary example is 
the expectation that local police will provide seoirity for thq school buildings that are 
over pressurized, aid in the orderly evacuation of residents (where required) and man 
local traffic control points. There are approximately 103 fell tijne and reserve officers in 
our area. Due to vacation, sick leave and training out of the area, we can expect a 
maximum of thirty officers to be on duty at one time to cover the six cities and two 
county areas that would be affected, it is unreasonable to assume that these officers could 
provide the needed security at their school sites, aid in an evacuation and man several 
traffic control points. In addition, the chemical protection suits that are proposed have 
proven to be woefully inadequate in local field trials. These ?ame types of problems 
coiffiont local fire districts that depend primarily or in some cases solely on volunteers. 
How can these small departments be expected to respond to the chemical emergency, aid 
in the evacuation of homeboimd residents and handle other calls that are sure to sur&ce 
in the face of a major disaster? To compound this problem is the issue of civil 
disobedience that often follows in the footsteps of any large emergency. Who will be left 
to protect the lives and property in our towns if they are aU off performing other duties? 
There are possible solutions to many of our concerns, but due to time constraints I will 
not go into detail. 1 can provide this information on request. 

We, the communities most at risk, feel that the federal government, through FEMA, the 
State of Oregon and the local CSEPP need to look st where thejr budget dollars have 
been spent to date, and why more attention has not been focused on the local jurisdictions 
that will be the first responders in the event of a disaster at the Depot. The large 
emergency infiastmcture that has been developed will be great for information 
dissemination and strategic command, but little to nothing h,as been spent on the local 
agencies that will be expected to face the reality of a chemical emergency directly. 
Without proper manpower levels, training, equipment and enviromnentally safe local 
command centers, how will FEMA the State and CSEPP deal with an emergency of this 
magnitude? 
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Mr. Walden. Thank you, Mayor. Let's go down to Mr. Terry 
Tall man, who is a Morrow County commissioner. Good morning 
and welcome. 

STATEMENT OF TERRY TALLMAN, MORROW COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER 

Mr. Tallman. Good morning. I want to thank you very much for 
coming to the town of Hermiston letting us speak our concerns. I 
have with me staff from Morrow County, Casey Beard, our emer- 
gency director. Emergency Management director, Tamara Mabbott, 
our planning director, and Bill Myers, an attorney for special 
projects for Morrow County. My name is Terry Tallman. I am the 
Morrow County judge, a member of Morrow County Court. 

I want to thank you for taking the time to hear our concerns and 
for coming out to Eastern Oregon, a very distinct and unique part 
of the great Northwest. Today I 'm here to express concerns and ask 
for your help as the communities of Morrow and Umatilla County 
deal with the impact the Umatilla Chemical Depot incinerator 
project has on this region. 

There are many contentious issues associated with the depot, the 
chemical stockpile program, the Emergency Preparedness Program, 
and alternative technologies. I will focus my comments today on 
the socioeconomic and fiscal impacts the program has on our com- 
munities. 

Many of the things that I'm saying here probably will be some- 
what redundant. I hope you will not be offended by my reiterating 
some of your comments. 

Since the early 1960's the U.S. Army has stockpiled some 12 per- 
cent of the Nation's most deadly chemical weapons at the Umatilla 
Chemical Depot, which does lie within the borders of both Umatilla 
and Morrow Counties. Of those weapons, 70 percent, including 
nerve agents and blister agents as you have mentioned, are in Mor- 
row County. Literally the back yard of the most populated region 
of our county. 

What has the attitude of our residents been toward these chemi- 
cal weapons being placed at the Depot? One might expect to hear 
complaints and outcries about the chemical weapons, but history 
has proven to the contrary. They are extremely patriotic and duti- 
ful in their role as hosts. Local residents have been remarkably 
supportive of the Depot, tolerance of the presence of deadly chemi- 
cal weapons and trusting of the Army, even though many people 
work just across a wire fence from the Depot. Our communities 
have been exemplary or their tolerance and hospitality. And I am 
proud to represent those citizens of Morrow County today. 

Residents of Morrow and Umatilla Counties were never asked 
permission to store these weapons, and never protested or even 
questioned the Army's actions. The Army never informed local com- 
munities of a danger from these chemical weapons, and the major- 
ity of citizens were not even aware of any potential harm. Storage 
was characterized as a relatively safe situation, safe enough in fact, 
that communities were told that there wasn't any need to acquire 
emergency or safety equipment. 

As the need for these weapons changed and we came into the 
international chemical weapons treaty and an order was signed by 
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Congress ordering the Army to eliminate those chemical weapons, 
we supported that treaty and the attendant disposal program. Our 
communities have actively participated in the CSEPP program and 
are preparing our communities for any potential accident at the 
Depot. It was through our participation in this federally mandated 
CSEPP program that we began to notice how our communities 
were impacted. Elected and appointed officials began to see dra- 
matically increased personnel hours dedicated to the program. Po- 
lice and fire departments as has been mentioned particularly had 
drastically increased equipment and staffing needs with many of 
these neras being met completely by volunteer forces. While 
CSEPP slowly began to fund most of these Emergency Prepared- 
ness Program costs, we also began to recognize other costs that 
were not reimbursed. 

One of the most insidious costs is the form of population growth 
and the bust and boom impact it has on an economy, as Congress- 
man Walden mentions. The short-term increase in workers on the 
project is actually a cost rather than a fiscal asset to our county. 
Being transient, construction workers tend to rent rather than 
own. But all of the workers do send their children to our schools 
and our roads and use our infrastructure. Most of the longer term 
and higher level management employees for this project actually 
live in the tri-county Washington area, where they are participat- 
ing as more permanent residents in that local economy. 

In Morrow County we have seen very little benefit of that 
growth. We have minimal industrial or commercial sectors that 
could benefit from direct, indirect or induced spending. We have 
found numerous studies which corroborate the experience of a neg- 
ative impact to local governments and economies. These studies 
show the negative impact to be compounded in rural economies. 

The impact of this incinerator project is accentuated by the fact 
that the Army pays no property taxes, no corporate taxes, and no 
local income taxes. The State and Federal Governments on the 
other hand do receive revenues from income taxes. And in addition 
to these foregone tax revenues the Army and its contractors were 
exempt from local land use permits, which is the typical forum for 
levying and collecting impact funds or other mitigation moneys. 

We have worked diligently over the past several years, my prede- 
cessors in this county have worked diligently to develop a solution 
to this problem of local taxpayers underwriting a Federal project. 
To put It bluntly, our experience with the Army has been frustrat- 
ing at best. The Army has delayed and sometimes misinformed. 

And I know these are strong words to use against the Army, but 
a few examples illustrate my point by saying, that one Army offi- 
cial told my predecessor and some staff, there is a way for you to 
get money, but I can't tell you how. In 1997, a Congressman, a na- 
tional Congressman, proposed legislation that would address the 
problem and set aside impact money for affected communities, but 
withdrew the legislation after meeting with Army officials who con- 
vinced him to drop the legislation because we are working on that 
problem. 

At our request, the 1997 Or^on legislature unanimously ap- 
proved a law that allowed counties to charge a fee for storage and 
handling of the wastes. The Army refused to comply with the law. 
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citing Federal sovereignty, which is ironic, since a similar law was 
honored in Tooele County, UT. In essence, the Army claims to be 
exempt from all of the traditional tools for taxing growth, to under- 
writing community services and infrastructure, such as roads, sew- 
ers, water systems and schools. 

One other item I would like to mention. Our primary concern is 
with the negative socioeconomic impacts of the demilitarization 
project, but we do want to express grave concerns with the CSEPP 
funding process. Federal officials have imposed a process called a 
life cycle cost estimate, which dramatically underfunds prepared- 
ness activities. This life cycle cost estimate process is flawed. The 
counties have never agreed to these estimates, but now they are 
being imposed upon them. Nor has these estimates been revised to 
reflect current needs and realities and prior years have been seri- 
ously underfunded. If allowed to stay, projected budget limits will 
prevent the achievement and maintenance necessary to allow ade- 
quate emergency preparedness at the county level for demilitariza- 
tion facility. 

I n concluding, I would like to ask for your help in compelling the 
Army and other Federal agencies to provide appropriate compensa- 
tion for the costs and impacts our citizens have tolerated. Inciner- 
ation of chemical weapons is not a local problem, it is a national 
problem. Morrow County taxpayers are not looking for a windfall. 
We don't see the Army as the golden goose who lays the golden 
egg. We simply want to bear our fair share, but we only want to 
bear the fair share of the cost. We believe Federal action confers 
Federal responsibility and Federal impact requires Federal com- 
pensation. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Tall man follows:] 
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August 12, 1999 

Testimony before the U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Government Reform 

Subcommittee on Government Management, Information and Technology 
August 16, 1999 

Presented by Morrow County Judge Terry K, Tallman 
at the Hermiston, Oregon Field Hearing 

Good morning. My name is Terry Tallman, 1 am the Morrow County Judge, a member of 
the Morrow County Court, 1 want to thank you for taking time to hear our concerns and for 
coming out to eastern Oregon, a very distinct and unique part of the Great Northwest. Today 1 
am here to express concerns and ask for your help as the communities of Morrow and Umatilla 
County deal with the impact of the Umatilla Chemical Depot Incinerator Project. There are 
many contentious issues associated with the Depot, the Chemical Stockpile Program, (CSEPP) 
the Emergency Preparedness Program and alternative technologies but today I will focus my 
comments on the socio-economic and fiscal impacts the program has on our communities. 

Since the early 1 960's the United States Army has stockpiled 1 2 % of the nations chemical 
weapons at the Umatilla Depot, which lies within the borders of both Umatilla and Morrow 
Counties. Seventy percent of those deadly weapons, including nerve agents (GB and VX) are 
blister agents (HD or mustard gas) are in Morrow County, literally the backyard of our most 
populated region of the county. 
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What has the attitude of our residents been towards these chemical weapons being placed 
here? One might expect to hear complaints and outcries but history has proven the contrary. 

Our citizens are extremely patriotic and dutiful in their role as hosts. Local residents have been 
remarkably supportive of the depot, tolerant of the presence of deadly chemical weapons and 
trusting of the Army, even though many people work just across a wire fence from the Depot. I 
myself farmed potatoes for many years within a stone’s throw of the depot. Our communities 
have been exemplary in their tolerance and their hospitality and I am proud to represent the 
citizens of Morrow County today. 

Residents of Morrow and Umatilla Counties were never asked permission to store these 
weapons and never protested or even questioned the Army’s action. The Army never informed 
local communities of a danger from the chemical weapons and the majority of citizens were not 
aware of any potential harm. Storage was characterized as a relatively safe situation, safe enough 
in fact, that communities were told there was no need to acquire emergency and safety 
equipment. 

As the need for these weapons changed & the International Chemical Weapons Treaty 
was signed in 1986, congress ordered the Army eliminate all chemical weapons. We supported 
the Treaty and the attendant disposal program. Our communities have actively participated in the 
CSEPP Program and in preparing our communities for any potential accident at the Depot. And 
it was through our participation in the federally mandated CSEPP program that we began to 
notice how our communities were impacted. Local officials saw dramatically increased 
personnel hours dedicated to the program. Police and fire departments had drastically increased 
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equipment and staffing needs with many of those needs being met by volunteer forces. While 
CSEPP slowly began to fund most of those new emergency preparedness program costs, we also 
began to recognize other costs that were not reimbursed. 

One of the most insidious costs is in the form of population growth and the boom and 
bust impact it has on an economy, The short term increase'in workers on the project is actually a 
cost rather than a fiscal asset to the county. Being transient, construction workers tend to rent 
rather than own. But ail the workers send children to our schools, use our roads and 
infrastructure. Most of the longer term and higher level managerial employees for the project 
live in the tri-county Washington area, where they are participating as more permanent residents 
in that local economy. 

In Morrow County we have seen very little benefit of the growth. We have minimal 
industrial or commercial sectors that could benefit from direct, indirect or induced spending. 

We have found numerous studies that corroborate the experience of a negative impact to local 
govertunents and economies. In those studies loo, we found that the impact is compounded in 
rural economies. 

The impact of this incinerator project is compounded by the fact the Army pays no 
property taxes, no corporate taxes and no local income taxes. The state and federal governments 
on the other hand receive revenues from income taxes. In addition to foregone tax revenues, the 
Army and its contractors were exempt from local land use permits, which is the typical forum for 
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levying system development charges or other mitigation monies. 

We have worked diligently over the past several years to develop a solution to this 
problem of local taxpayers underwriting the federal project. To put it bluntly, our experience 
with the Army has been frustrating at best. The Army actions have been to delay and disinform.. 
Now these are strong words to use against the Army but a few examples illustrate my point. In 
1996, one Army official told us, ‘there is a way for you to get money, but I can’t tell you how.’ 

In 1997, a Congressman proposed legislation that would set aside impact money for affected 
communities, but withdrew the legislation after Army officials convinced him to drop the 
legislation. At our request, the 1 997 Oregon Legislature unanimously approved a law that 
allowed counties to charge a fee for storage and handling of the waste. The Army refused to 
comply with the law, citing federal sovereignty, which ironic since a similar law was honored in 
Tooele County, Utah. In essence, the Army claims to be exempt from all of the traditional tools 
for taxing growth to underwrite community services and infrastructure such as roads, sewers, 
water systems and schools. 

Although our primary concern today is the negative socioeconomic impacts of the 
demilitarization project, we must express our grave concern with the CSEPP funding process. 
Federal officials have imposed a process called the Life Cycle Cost Estimate which dramatically 
under funds preparedness activities. The Life Cycle Cost Estimate process is flawed, has not 
been revised to reflect current realities and has been seriously under-funded in prior years. The 
counties have never agreed to these estimates. If allowed to stay, projected budget limits will 
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prevent the counties from achieving and maintaining an adequate state of emergency 
preparedness necessary to allow operation of the demilitarization facility. 

Conclusion: 

In concluding, I would like to ask your help in compelling the Army and other federal agencies to 
provide appropriate compensation for the costs and impacts our citizens have tolerated. 
Incineration of chemical weapons is not a local problem it is a national problem. Morrow 
County taxpayers are not looking for a windfall. We don’t see the Army as the goose that laid 
the golden egg. We simply want to bear our fair share, but only our fair share of the cost. We 
believe federal action confers federal responsibility and federal impact requires federal 
compensation. 
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Mr. Walden. Thank you, J udge. Let's go now to Umatilla County 
commissioner, Mr. Dennis Doherty. Good morning and welcome. 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS DOHERTY, UMATILLA COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER 

Mr. Doherty. Mr. Chairman, good morning. My name is Dennis 
Doherty. I live in Hermiston, inside the Depot IRZ. That's the "im- 
mediate response zone." I am one of three Umatilla County Com- 
missioners. Chairman Emile Holeman and Commissioner Bill Man- 
sell are the others. I speak my own thoughts today. They were com- 
pleted just last night, so my colleagues have not previewed them. 

There are four component parts of the chemical demilitarization 
program: Continued safe storage, emergency preparedness, destruc- 
tion of the chemical agents, and program support, which nec- 
essarily includes impact aid to the local communities. 

When the Army was given the chemical demil mission in 1986, 
Congress added explicit direction that the program provide for 
maximum protection of the environment, the public and the Depot 
workers. 

CSEPP was established by the Army in 1988. The stated purpose 
was to help the communities near the stockpile enhance their exist- 
ing emergency management and response capabilities. To this day, 
13 years later, we don't have a reliable comprehensive warning sys- 
tem. The first responders cannot go into a risk area. Insofar as I 
know, the Army does not have a plan for the 1,300 to 1,500 work- 
ers now onsite other than to evacuate them, which then makes 
them our responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, managment from the county, the State capitol, 
FEMA Region 10 in Seattle and FEMA Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, DC, may or may not help if we ever do have a real accident. 
But one thing is for sure. Those people, in their safe havens many 
miles away, won't be able to do any on-the-ground response during 
the emergency. That will be left to our small towns, schools, rural 
fire protection districts and the people who are in harm's way. 

It's a sad but true fact that a CSEPP program which promised 
to enhance local emergency management response capability has 
delivered so little and taken so long to do even that. 

Maybe you've heard this homily: If you go on doing things the 
way you've always done them, you will go on getting the results 
you have always gotten. 

Our citizens deserve better than they've gotten. We don't want 
hype, we need Congress to require Army and FEMA to simply de- 
liver maximum protection as they were told to do in 1986. If they 
can't, then give the money to the local communities to do their own 
enhancement. 

Regarding impact aid, please remember that we've been down 
this path before. When the Depot was constructed in 1941 and 
1942, workers needed homes. They hauled ammo boxes off and 
built houses out of them. They hauled pallets off for building mate- 
rials. They built where and what they could afford. They dozed out 
homesites and roads in the sand. We didn't have the time or the 
resources to build nice planned towns. We still, to this day, have 
miles of unimproved streets, both inside and outside of town. You 
don't build communities in the 21st century cheaply. To a large de- 
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gree, that's because of State and Federal requirements. Improved 
streets cost $150 to $200 per running foot. Water systems, waste 
water systems and schools cost millions. 

We know. Umatilla, a city that had only a $95 million tax base 
at the time, bonded itself for well over $15 million recently for 
these infrastructure improvements. Hermiston voters recently ap- 
proved a $40 million bond for school upgrades. We have concerns 
that these community debt obligations may overwhelm us if we 
then experience a bust economy when the Depot jobs disappear, as 
they will by 2007. Mr. Chairman, I will conclude with these state- 
ments for the record, directed at the impact aid issue. It's the 
Army's nerve gas and the Army's incinerator. Raytheon is the 
Army's contractor and the Raytheon workers are doing the Army's 
disposal job. The Army could be housing these workers and picking 
up the tab directly. They're not. We're doing that for them. The 
Army needs to pay its share of our bills for this. That means im- 
pact aid, either from money already appropriated or from new ap- 
propriations. There won't be a healthy and vital chemical demil 
program until Congress has cured that problem. 

Denial of the responsibility to pay impact aid is not defensible. 
The status quo is not acceptable. Doing nothing is not an option. 
The impact bills are due. This incinerator is the Army's baby. It's 
time for the Army to face up to its responsibilities and pay support. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Your presence with us today is an 
honor. We appreciate the opportunity this hearing presents for us. 

[The prepared statement of M r. Doherty follows:] 
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August 16, 1999 


Testimony of Dennis D. Doherty, Umatilla County Commissioner 


Given at hearing in Hermiston, Oregon, to Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Committee on Government Reform, Subcommittee on Government 
Management, Information, and Technology, the Honorable Stephen Horn, Chairman, 
Presiding 


Mr. Chairman: My name is Dennis D. Doherty. I am presenting today on behalf of the 
three (3) Commissioners who preside over the business and affairs of Umatilla 
County, Oregon, and all of our 67,000 constituents; and especially the estimated 
28,000 men, women and children who live near the U.S. Army Umatilla Chemical 
Depot, and the 4 towns, the 4 school districts, and the 4 rural fire protection districts 
in that same proximity. From all of us, thank you for coming to our community to 
hold this hearing; and, for myself, thank you for the invitation to appear and testify 
before your subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I will do four things in this written statement. I will briefly explain 
who and what wc are here m Umatilla County. In connection with the Depot 1 will 
then provide my observations on how we came to the point we’re at, what I think is 
most important to us at this stage, and what [ believe Congress should do as we look 
ahead from now. 

The points that I make in this testimony are supported by the accompanying materials 
that I am submitting for the record. These arc listed at the end of my written 
statement. 

My oral testimony will be a summary of my written statement, so that I can stay 
within the 5 minutes allotted to me. Appearing with me are Dennis Olson, who is the 
Emergency Management Director for Umatilla County; Jim Steams, who is the Fire 
Chief of the Hermiston Rural Fire Protection District; and Bruce Peet, Umatilla 
County Economic Development Officer and a resource person regarding our request 
for impact aid. 

Umatilla County encompasses 3231 square miles. This translates to 20.7 persons per 
square mile. These are good hard-working people, including our significant Hispanic 
and Native American populations. You would be proud to have people of this quality 
in your own Congressional District. 
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Historically, Umatilla County’s economy has been livestock, agriculture, and natural 
resource dependent. In general, we haven’t had the luxury of a highly sldiled 
workforce, high-paying jobs, and the upscale tax base that would follow. 
Consequently, we haven’t had the level of sophistication, the level of government 
services, and the level of public infrastructare that we see in many other locales. 

Of our total land area, 19.6% is in federal ownership. Both our tax base and our 
economy are vulnerable to federal policies that apply to these federal lands. Our 
county has already taken hits as a result of policy and management changes affecting 
fish, wildlife and the federal forests. We are W'aiting to see what the toll will be from 
rivers and dams initiatives that axe in process. 

Today, though I want to focus not on those issues, but on the U.S. Army Umatilla 
Chemical Depot. This facility was established in 1940-41. Like our county, one of 
our cities, and the “river that runs through us,” this facility was named after the 
Umatilla Indian Tribe. It sits on the county line, partly in Morrow County and partly 
in Umatilla County, more than 19,000 acres in all. 

Clearly, this facility has been a major presence in the area. Both counties were proud 
to assist in the national defense effort when the Depot was established. From that 
genesis we have continued to be willing hosts to the Depot, even after tlje mission 
changed in the 1960's from munitions and general supply to storage of chemical 
munitions and agents. 

When the chemical munitions were received here, we were told that they could be 
safely stored and presented no unmanageable risk. We accepted that. 

We also accept the Chemical Weapons Treaty, by which our nation committed itself 
to destroying the entire nauonal chemical stockpile by 2007. This treaty set off a 
series of events that have affected Umatilla County ever since, because our Depot 
stores 12% of that stockpile. Since then: 

’There has been on-going controversy over the methodology which would be 
used for disposal. The Army’s preferred method is incineration. We have 
accepted that, for the most part. 

’There has been on-going controversy over risk factors, driven by competing 
claims. The ”we can store it safely” message became “the chemicals are 
becoming unstable and the risk of storage is greater than the risk of 
incineration.” 

’In 1986 Congress directed the Department of Defense to destroy the U.S. 
stockpile, and directed that the disposal program provide for maximum 
protection of the environment, the public, and the personnel involved in 
disposing of the munitions. 
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•In 1988, the Chemical Stockpile Emergency Preparedness Program (CSEPP) 
was established. Ostensibly, the mission was to help the commimities near the 
Dqjot enhance their emergency management and response capabilities in the 
event of a chemical stockpile accident. In our case, “communities” would 
mean the two counties, the 6 towns (tiny by Washington D.C. standards) and 
the unincorporated areas that are within the proximity of the Depot. My best 
estimate is that together we have more than 25,000 and not more than 30,000 
persons residing in that proximity. 

''Between 1988 and 1998 Congress poured in the money. I have no idea how 
much, and have never found anyone who could or would say. 

My personal impression is that Army and FEMA passed the CSEPP ball back 
and forth, but basically moved sideline to sideline and didn’t get very far 
downfield. FEMA partnered up with Oregon Emergency Management 
(OEM). Together, during this time, they used CSEPP to enrich their 
organizational structure and emergency management capacities and goals, 
more than to enhance the emergency management and response capabilities of 
the communities. The communities sensed this and concluded that CSEPP 
was not really about them. I agree with the sentiments long expressed at the 
community level. Despite constant agency hype, I don’t believe that CSEPP 
was what Congress intended nor what the communities deserved during those 
years. 

*In June of 1 997, construction started on the incinerator. This had three 
effects. 

First, Army and FEMA finally accepted the fact that they had to move the 
CSEPP ball downfield. Prodded by a GAO report and other forces they got 
behind a restructuring of responsibilities and finally started working at what 
they were supposed to have been doing all along - - maximum protection, 
which is their responsibility per the Congressional dictate when the Chemical 
Demilitarization direction was given in 1986; and enhancement of local 
emergency management and response capabilities, which was their 
responsibility since CSEPP was established in 1988. 

Second, those opposed to disposal by incineration were re-energized. Their 
concerns continue unabated. They still harbor hopes that incineration will not 
happen. 

The third effect was that the construction project produced jobs, which 
attracted workers, who need places to live, who have wages to spend, which 
create demand, which created new housing and a flood of other new business 
to supply the demands, all of which created immediate pressure for additional 
police, fire, school and general government services ranging from planning to 
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water to sewer, to roads and so on. 

*The communities knew that the disposal mission would bring these kinds of 
changes; that they would have to contend with new grovlh and service 
demands; that these could potentially overwhelm them; that their mam 
funding resource was the local property tax; that the incinerator would be 
exempt from this tax, so they would have to either look elsewhere for 
resources to fulfill their governmental responsibilities, or go into debt, hoping 
that the short-term boom sustained itself long enough for the debt to be paid 
off. 

The commumties knew that when the disposal mission is completed the 
facility would be disposed of, the jobs would be ended, many of the workers 
will relocate, the economic cycle described above would be reversed, and the 
short-term economic benefits might then translate into a local recession or 
depression. 

The communities also knew that their counterparts in Utah (Tooele) had and 
were receiving land, facilities and cash payments that amount to impact aid, 
regardless of how they are characterized by the Army. 

So, well before construction began, spokespersons for the local communities 
presented these concerns to the Army and to the federal government in 
general. The expectation was that the Army or the federal government would 
assist the iocai communities here, as was done in. Tooele, Utah. Though no 
agreement was reached, representations were made that led local officials to 
believe that impact aid would be forthcoming. We accepted that. But impact 
aid has not matenalized, even though it is needed now, while the local 
communities are struggling to service the new demands on them.. 

Many local officials are now questioning whether we have accepted too 
willingly, and been too naive, too trusting, for too long; whether we would 
have accepted certain decisions if we had known that impact aid might not 
materialize; and whether we can adequately represent our constituents’ 
interests, as is our duty, and continue at the same time to accept at face value 
what Army, FEMA, OEM, State and other jurisdictional bodies tell us. 

As of this date, the incinerator is 55% completed. The contractor’s (Raytheon) 
workforce is peaked (probably) at 1300-1500 employees on and offsite, including 
subcontractors. FEMA and OEM have made CSEPP progress beginning in 1 998, but 
not to the extent that is needed. FEMA and OEM are positioning the CSEPP program 
to produce an emergency readiness determination that will enable incineration to get 
underway when construction is completed. The local emergency responders remain 
under-prepared and overtaxed by CSEPP demands on their time, which is often on 
top of their regular jobs. Counties and cities are experiencing the new demand for 
infastmeture and services, just as they anticipated; and there continues to be no 
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financial assistance to the local governments to help offset the demands generated by 
CSEPP and disposal programs. 

Speaking just for myself on this point, I expect that Raytheon ■will go forward with 
construction, the ARMY will go forward with incineration, and the FEMA-OEM 
team wili go forward with emergency preparedness pretty much on their own terms, 
because to date the counties and cities haven’t had a lot of impact on them or on the 
direction they take. But they have tnnnumental impact on us. . That’s the point! 
That’s why the counties and cities continue to press for impact aid. That’s what is 
most important at this time. 

We believe that we’ve made the case for impact aid. No one has come out, at least 
not out in the open, and said that we don’t have these impacts; or that they’re not the 
direct result of the Chemical Demilitarization program; or that we are unjustified; or 
that the nation doesn’t benefit from disposal; or that the locals should just suck it up 
and absorb these impacts on behalf of taxpayers everywhere else; or that the federal 
government can’t afford to pay their way, even though we keep hearing about the 
huge surplus it expects, part of which will come from the major income tax payments 
from Raytheon’s payroll. The federal govcmmenl’s income tax receipts from 
Raytheon employees on this project, over its life cycle, will far exceed the impact aid 
that we are requesting. 

Mr. Chairman, there are four component parts of the Chemical Demilitarization 
program at the U.S. Array Umatilla Qiemical Depot. The first is continued storage. 
The second is emergency preparedness, which is required by the mere presence of the 
nerve agents so long as any agent remains on site. The third is disposal, whether by 
incineration or by one of the 3 alternative technologies that have been studied at a 
cost of $40 million, or by one of the additional 3 alternative technologies that are yet 
to be studied at the cost of a further $40 million. The fourth component is impact aid. 

These four components are totally connected and inter-related. But for the chemical 
agents, you wouldn’t need CSEPP or the incinerator, and we wouldin’t have the 
impacts that they impose on us. The four components may be analogized to a 4 
strand rope. A crucial strand remains missing - - the impact aid strand. If I was 
writing a simplistic letter to Congress it would go like this; 

"Dear Congress: Where can Umatilla and Morrow Counties go to get the 
impact aid issue dealt with? 

We’ve met with Tooele County; with the Program Manager for Chemical 
Demilitarization; with the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army for 
Chemical Demilitarization. We’ve made our case. We’ve gained the support 
of our Congressman and our United States Senators. We’ve gained the 
support of our Governor and State Legislature, We’ve got the support of 
every local jurisdiction that is affected. We have consensus support from the 
local media. 
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We have furnished the facts and figures. We’ve made our case for the $30 
million requested by Umatilla- County and the $20 milUon requested by 
Morrow County. 

We’ve been patient, worked within the system, so to speak. We’ve put off 
those people who have told us over and over that you’ll never get anything 
from the Army by being nice. 

We need your help now. 

Please direct Department of Defense to pay the requested impact aid out of the 
Chemical Demilitarization budget. Tell DOD that you are going to withhold 
their nice pay raise until they have settled up with Umatilla and Morrow 
Counties; or that you’re going to close a few of their golf courses; or, if you 
prefer, give DOD a line item appropriation and the direction to pay it out to 
the counties, with no strings. 

While you’re at it, could you please direct FEMA to get us our CSEPP 
budgets within 30 days of when the federal fiscal year begins; and to explain 
what the five CSEPP-funded FEMA employees in Region X do in Seattle, and 
why it wouldn’t be more productive for them to be stationed full time on site; 
and to pay tlie counties at least 9% interest on the money that they advance to 
pay CSEPP bills; and to explain to me what the OEM and FEMA response 
and outcomes are to the FEMA IG financial compliance audit of September 
30, 1998, 

Lastly, our local communities, especially our rural fire protection districts, 
devote an awful lot of their time and resources, both on and off duty, to 
supporting FEMA, OEM and the counties in the CSEPP program. It is long 
overdue for the CSEPP program to assist these local providers. This can be 
done by funding a CSEPP coordinator in each of the four local fire 
departments, by paying their volunteers a stipend for things like taking CSEPP 
training on their off-duty time, etc. FEMA and OEM probably think they’re 
being good stewards of your money by not doing these things. I think they’re 
spending your money on things and in ways that are not best for us. I’d like to 
know what Congress thinks. Thank you very much.” 

To conclude, Mr, Chairman, I’d like to again thank you for coming here, and 
thank you for your attention and consideration. God bless America, now and forever. 
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Mr. Walden. Thank you very much, Commissioner. Let's go now 
to Mr. Armand M inthorn, who is a member of the Board of Trust- 
ees of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla. Good morning, wel- 
come. 

STATEMENT OF ARMAND MiNTHORN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
CONFEDERATED TRIBES UMATILLA 

Mr. M INTHORN. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. And members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Walden. You may want to make sure that microphone is a 
little closer and turned on. Thank you. 

Mr. Minthorn. My name is Armand Minthorn. I am a member 
of the Board of T rustees of the governing body of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to identify some of our concerns 
regarding the proposal to incinerate over 3,700 tons of mustard and 
nerve agents, all weapons of mass destruction. 

I 'd like to first welcome you to the homeland of the three Colum- 
bia Basin plateau Tribes that comprise the CTUIR, including the 
Cayuse, Walla Walla, and Umatilla. The three Tribes signed the 
treaty of 1855 with the U.S. Government that outlined a territory 
of approximately 6.4 million acres of ceded land where treaty re- 
serve rights are retained, including fishing, hunting, gathering of 
plants and pasturing livestock. These rights extend throughout to- 
day's Northeast Oregon and Southeast Washington state. In addi- 
tion, the treaty of 1855 established the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion 8 miles east of Pendleton where our thriving economy is now 
recognized as the largest in Umatilla and Morrow Counties. 

The CTUIR issued a letter to Governor Kitzhaber in February 
1996 requesting that he deny the Army's permit request until cer- 
tain conditions are met, and those conditions are outlined in your 
handout. I would like to continue to express concerns and technical 
concerns the tribe has, and they are as follows: No. 1, Emergency 
Preparedness and transportation. No. 2, environmental and health 
monitoring. No. 3, carbon filter. No. 4, dunnage incinerator. And 
last, impact aid. 

Emergency preparedness. The tribe continually presses at the 
national and local level on a variety of emergency response con- 
cerns, including preparedness under the Chemical Stockpile Emer- 
gency Preparedness Program. Although there is progress, it is not 
at the pace acceptable to the tribe. I nitially the tribe was not con- 
sulted on emergency response issues because, some thought, the di- 
minished Reservation boundary is outside the 50 kilometer emer- 
gency planning zone, a myth now reversed. 

The CTUIR Fire Department is recognized as an essential com- 
ponent for regional emergency preparedness activities, at the Depot 
and at other facilities such as Flanford. 

The Tribes' issues regarding communications and notification are 
slowly progressing. For instance, other entities and fire depart- 
ments are further along in the development of their communication 
plans. The reason why is because CSEPP has not sufficiently fol- 
lowed through with their pledge to upgrade the communication sys- 
tems of the Tribal Fire Department. We shouldn't have to coordi- 
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nate with counties but should be dealt with directly for resources 
and/or services. 

Environmental and health monitoring. The Tribes' treaty re- 
served rights and culture are based on the use of natural and cul- 
tural resources throughout the ceded lands and at usual and accus- 
tomed sites. As an example, the Tribes re-established salmon runs 
after 70 years of extinction in the Umatilla River. 

The State required the Army, through the permit process, to de- 
velop a comprehensive monitoring program. The program is set to 
sample air, soil, water, flora and fauna in the three zones located 
in Or^on and Washington States. 

While the State and tribe have cooperated in developing the com- 
prehensive monitoring program for the environment, there is no 
human health monitoring. In terms of human health monitoring 
the agents as an example organophosphates are neurological 
disrupters, their original design. The Depot also in the middle of 
some of the richest farm land in the area and low-level exposure 
through food stuff or workplace occupations over an extended pe- 
riod of time should be investigated to ensure our communities that 
no risk is confirmed. This should include both resident and eco- 
nomic customers of our products. Therefore, human monitoring 
should be instituted immediately. 

The CTUIR feels that it is essential that mitigation be a factor 
to address threats to our treaty resources. One of the main at- 
tempts of the comprehensive monitoring program is to establish 
basdine environmental monitoring before, during and after inciner- 
ation, and in the event there is a deviation from that baseline, 
there should be mitigation. Without human health monitoring, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to identify mitigation measures 
and remediation actions. 

Carbon filter. As a permit condition, the State of Oregon Envi- 
ronmental Quality Commission required carbon filters for the in- 
cinerators. The filters changed the efficiency of the operation of the 
incinerator and because of lack of operation at J ACADS or Utah, 
there is no experience or operational readiness that the Army can 
use to demonstrate the effectiveness of carbon filters. 

Dunnage incinerator. The Army and the State should submit for 
Tribal review a storage plan for waste that was scheduled for the 
dunnage incinerator. This plan should include volume types and 
length of stay for these wastes as well as potential receptor facili- 
ties. In addition and in concert with the CTUIR the Army should 
coordinate any transportation plans because of the majority of the 
waste it is projected will be transported across the most dangerous 
route in Oregon, the Blue Mountains, and the Umatilla I ndian Res- 
ervation. Any proposed permit modification is a serious concern. 

Finally, impact aid. The CTUIR supports the efforts of the coun- 
ties and cities in their request for impact aid. 

And in conclusion, these areas that have been cited as concerns 
with the Tribes, this will only continue the transportation, the 
emergency preparedness, environmental and health monitoring. I 
thank you for your time today. 

[The prepared statement of M r. M inthorn follows:] 
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Testimony of Armand Minthom, Member of the Board of Trustees 
Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation 
Before the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Govemment Reform 
Subcommittee on Government Management, Information, and Technology 
August 16, 1999 at the Hermiston, Oregon National Guard Armory Field Hearing 


Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. My name is Armand Minthom 
and I am a member of the Board of Trustees, the governing body of the Confederated Tribes of 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation (CTUIR). Thank you for the opportunity to identify some of our 
concerns regarding the proposal to incinerate over 3700 tons of mustard and nerve agents, all 
weapons of mass destruction. 

I’d like to first welcome you to the homeland of the three Columbia basin Plateau tribes that 
comprise the CTUIR including the Cayuse, Walla Walla, and Umatilla. The three tribes signed 
the Treaty of 1 855 with the U.S. Govemment that outlined a territory of approximately 6.4 
million acres of ceded land where treaty-reserved rights are retained include Fishing, hunting, 
gathering of plants and pasturing livestock. These rights extend throughout today’s Northeast 
Oregon and Southeast Washington state. In addition, the Treaty of 1855 established the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation eight miles east of Pendleton where our thriving economy is now recognized 
as the largest in Umatilla and Morrow counties. 
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The CTUIR issued a letter to Governor Kitzhaber in February of 1996 requesting that he deny 
the Army’s permit request until the following conditions are met. 

1 ) The Army has conducted an analysis of the comparable risks, costs and benefits of continued 
storage, transportation, alternative disposal methods and incineration. 

2) The appropriate agencies have coordinated to produce effective plans for responding to 
chemical agent releases from the depot. 

3) The appropriate agencies have established an effective human and environmental network 
that measures contaminant levels before, during and after the disposal of chemical weapons. 

4) A proper government relationship has been established between appropriate federal and state 
agencies and the CTUIR. A relationship that recognizes the important stake the CTUIR has 
in Depot actions. 

I’d like to state for the record that the Board of Trustees (BOT) has not taken a formal position 
regarding incineration at the Umatilla Depot. As with any community facing these serious 
decisions, our members are divided with no clear consensus yet the issues remain at the forefront 
of discussions. I hope to share these with you today. 

Let me discuss some of the technical concerns the tribe has. They are: 

1) Emergency Preparedness and Transportation Issues; 

2) Enviromnental and Human Health Monitoring; 

3) Carbon Filters; 

4) Duimage Incinerator; and 

5) Impact Aid. 
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The issues being discussed today need to be placed within the framework of the Memorandum of 
Agreement signed by the Army and the CTUIR in October of 1 996. This agreement, we believe, 
is the first of a kind for the Army but not for the Tribe. Our leadership on this may help the 
Army develop an appropriate government to government relationship with other tribes in the 
nation. Many of the issues in today’s testimony were identified in the MOU. The tribe is 
regional player on a number of fronts including salmon recovery efforts, the Umatilla Basin 
Project, and the Hanford Nuclear Reservation. These examples at regional planning efforts are 
all based on the treaty reserved rights in the ceded area. The Depot represents risks to personnel 
and facilities owned, operated or managed by the CTUIR. 

First, Emergency Preparedness and Transportation Issues 

The tribe continually presses at the national and local level on a variety of emergency response 
concerns including preparedness under the Chemical Stockpile Emergency Preparedness 
Program (CSEPP). Although there is progress, communication issues are not at the pace 
acceptable to the tribe. Initially the tribe was not consulted on emergency response issues 
because, some thought, the diminished reservation boundary is outside the 50 kilometer 
emergency planning zone, a myth now reversed. The CTUIR Fire Department is recognized as 
an essential component for regional emergency preparedness activities, at the Depot and at other 
facilities such as Hanford. 

Recently Steve Myron and Bryan Hopkins, with the Oregon Health Division, are providing 
training for emergency response, monitoring, and decontamination. The training should be 
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completed by the end of October. The Tribes issues regarding communications and notification 
are also slowly progressing. For instance other entities and fire departments are further along in 
the development of their communication plan. The reason why is because CSEPP has not 
sufficiently followed through with their pledge to upgrade the communications system of the 
Tribal Fire Department. We shouldn’t have to coordinate with the counties but should be dealt 
with directly for resources and/or services. 

Second, Environmental and Health Monitoring 

The Tribes’ treaty-reserved rights and culture are based on the use of natural and cultural 
resources throughout the ceded lands and at usual and accustomed sites. As an example, the 
tribe reestablished salmon mns after 70 years of extinction in the Umatilla River. 

The State required the Army, through the permit process, to develop a Comprehensive 
Monitoring Program. The Program is set to sample air, soil, water, flora and fauna in three zones 
located in Oregon and Washington states. The State in concert with the CTUIR implemented the 
plan with six locations on the Reservation proper to be sampled on a quarterly basis. This is an 
example of a successful partnership between the Tribes and the State. 

While the state and the tribe have cooperated in developing the Comprehensive Monitoring 
Program for the environment there is no human health monitoring. In terms of human health 
monitoring the agents are organophosphates and are neurological disrupters, their original 
design. The Depot also is in the middle of some of the richest farmland in the area and low level 
exposure through foodstuffs or workplace occupations over an extended period of time should be 
investigated to ensure our communities that no risk is confirmed. This should include both 
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resident and economic customers of our products. Therefore human monitoring should be 
instituted immediately. 

The CTUIR feels that it is essential that mitigation be a factor to address threats to our treaty 
resources. One of the main attempts of the Comprehensive Monitoring Program is to establish 
baseline environmental monitoring before, during and after incineration and in the event there is 
a deviation from that baseline there should be mitigation. Without human health monitoring it 
will be difticult, if not impossible, to identify mitigation measures and remediation actions. 

WTiile our concerns are focused on our treaty reserved resources, we have tribal members and 
Tribal staff working at Wanakut Wildlife Refuge, at the Three Mile Dam facility, and at McNary 
Dam all located within the Immeidate Response Zone (IRZ). This extends our interests and 
responsibilities outside of the diminished reservation boundary and the seat of Tribal 
government. 

Third, tlie Carbon Filter 

As a permit condition, the State of Oregon Enviroiunental Quality Commission required carbon 
filters for the incinerators. As I currently understand, the filters were installed at the Tooele 
Facility in Utah but not used. The state of Utah apparently denied the use of the carbon filter 
based on design impacts yet little information has been released to Tribal staff regarding their 
application and use. The filters change the efficiency of the operation of the incinerator and 
because of the lack of operation at JACADS or Utah, there is no experience or operational 
readiness- that the Army can use to demonstrate the effectiveness of the carbon filter units. 
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While the concept of carbon filters is attractive as a mitigation effort for inefficient removal of 
incineration byproducts, the unproven technology along with disposal of the filters’ waste stream 
remain unidentified or unaccounted for in a disposal plan. This appears as unproven technology 
but a cornerstone to regional support for incineration of the chemical weapons. 

Fourth, the Dunnage Incinerator 

The Dunnage incinerator is one of five incinerators to be installed at the Umatilla Depot yet the 
Army is proposing not to install this incineration unit and will propose an alternative technology. 
There are three issues including a storage plan if the waste is not transported, a transportation 
plan for waste products if the dunnage incinerator moves forward and finally a disposal plan for 
all waste streams expected from the Depot. 

The Army and State should submit for tribal review a storage plan for waste that was scheduled 
for the dunnage incinerator. This plan should include volume, types, and length of stay for these 
wastes as well as potential receptor facilities. In addition and in concert with the CTUIR the 
Army should coordinate any transportation plans because the majority of the waste, it is 
projected, will be transported across the most dangerous route in Oregon, the Blue Mountains 
and the Umatilla Indian Reservation. Any proposed permit modification is a serious concern 
regarding this new proposal. 
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Finally, Impact Aid 

The CTUIR supports the effort of the counties and cities in their requests for impact aid. While 
the requests are dismissed there are other examples where impact aid is applied including at 
Hanford and at the Tooele facility. Real impact aid addresses an actual cost associated with 
development and staff and with those costs are perceived impacts to counties including roads, 
services and schools. Local non-federal economic development is required to pay its cost to the 
county and the Army should not be different. We should not ask our local taxpayers to foot the 
bill for what is essentially a national problem. The Armed Services Committee cut impact aid 
for Umatilla and Morrrow Counties after Senators Wyden and Smith both submitted requests 
that the budget be maintained. The Tribes support the Counties’ and the Senators’ efforts. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, in 1996 when the Tribes requested a one-year moratorium on construction it 
brought attention to incineration at the Depot and progress to meet some goals is fully 
recognized and appreciated. Other areas that represent challenges include emergency 
preparedness and transportation concerns; environmental and human health monitoring; carbon 
filters; Dunnage incinerator; and impact aid. 1 welcome future exchanges and I am prepared to 
answer any questions you may have regarding the CTUIR. Thank-you. 
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Mr. Walden. Thank you for your testimony. Appreciate it. 

Now for our final witness on this panel, I'd like to turn to Dr. 
Fred Obermiller of the Department of Agriculture and Resource Ec- 
onomics from Oregon State University. Dr. Obermiller, good morn- 
ing, thank you for coming. 

STATEMENT OF FRED OBERMILLER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND RESOURCE ECONOMICS, OREGON STATE UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr. Obermiller. Thank you for inviting me, it's a pleasure to be 
here. Congressman, Congressman Horn. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity. 

A little while agoj ohn Snyder said. Dr. Obermiller, what are you 
doing here? You are normally talking to us about public lands 
issues. 

But I have another area of expertise, and that is regional eco- 
nomic impact analysis, and have done a study recently dealing 
with the structure of the Morrow County economy. 

Because of that, the county planning director and commissioners 
in Morrow County asked if I would help them take a look at the 
local economic impacts of this incineration project a year ago, 
which we've done, and there's not really enough time to talk about 
it in-depth this morning, and I won't try to do that, and I won't 
try to repeat what were I thought eloquent comments that the 
mayors and commissioners made earlier. 

What I will have to say deals largely with Morrow County. But 
I want you to know this, that in an absolute sense, the largest com- 
munity level impacts are going to be felt in northwestern Umatilla 
County. In a relative sense, given the very small size of the com- 
munities and tax base, the relatively largest impacts are going to 
be felt in Morrow County, northern Morrow County. 

I would say that in generic terms you're probably looking at a 12 
to 15 percent population increase with attendant increase in de- 
mand on an already inadequate community infrastructure over the 
duration of the project. 

A couple of things about the Morrow County economy may ex- 
plain why the relative impact is going to be as large as it is going 
to be, is already being in Morrow County. Morrow County, which 
is the 27th incorporated county in Oregon, split off from Umatilla 
County in 1885. It was a farming and ranching county. And all the 
infrastructure that developed in Morrow County, small as it is, cen- 
tered around those two dominant industries. 

So then when the Federal Government came in with a series of 
major projects, like the Army Depot, the Navy Bombing Range, 
McNary Dam complex, there was not an infrastructure in Morrow 
County to support it. And so consequently you had short-term pop- 
ulation increase, increase in demand for services, but there wasn't 
much of a secondary effect. 

Now, when we did this Morrow County study, we came up with, 
among other things, multipliers. County level multipliers normally 
are in the range of about two to three, meaning that for every $1 
spent in the county, you will get an additional $1 or $2 in re-spend- 
ing. 
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That's not the way it is here. From that study I pulled out what 
some of the multipliers are in Morrow County. And I'll just quickly 
summarize them. The household income, say, wages being spent, 
multiplier is 1.57 from this study. So for every $1, you get another 
57 cents, not another $1 to $2. And it gets worse. Construction. 
1.28. Automotive sales and services, 1.30. 

One of the major non-Federal developments in northern Morrow 
County has been the advent of those big center pivot systems, since 
the mid 1970's. There is no infrastructure to support it. The multi- 
plier for the center pivot irrigation systems is 1.29. An additional 
29 cents for every $1 that's spent. 

So the point is that Morrow County is an economic wind funnel. 
It's a colony almost of Umatilla County, which is in an economic 
sense what it started out being, and to a very large extent what 
it still is. 

So, for those reasons, when you get an additional 500 to 600 peo- 
ple, including kids, living in Irrigon and Boardman primarily as a 
consequence of this project, there really is no boom. We call it a 
boom and bust. It's just basically a bust and bust. There's a short 
term increased demand for community services, and somehow or 
another the services have been provided. When the incinerator 
project is over and the workers leave, the locals are left bearing the 
costs. 

Flere's a quick number for you. If the Army Depot had not been 
built and that land had remained on private property rolls, the 
amount of property taxes collected over time would have been 
about $3 million, which gives you an example of foregone local rev- 
enue as a consequence of the Federal project. 

I know my time is up. I want to make a couple of comments 
quickly. I think that there are both statutory and also negotiated 
precedents for mitigation in the current case. We have the Pay- 
ments In Lieu Of Taxes Act, 31 U.S.C. 6901. We've got 42 U.S.C. 
3374, which deals with the acquisition of property at or near mili- 
tary bases, which have been ordered to be closed. We have a par- 
allel statute which says that the Department of Defense will pay 
fair market value for private grazing permits taken for war or na- 
tional defense purposes. And of course we have the Tooele settle- 
ment. 

So, to me it's a moot point as to whether or not mitigation is fea- 
sible. I think it is feasible. It's just a matter of negotiating what's 
fair. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Obermiller follows:] 
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Mitigating the Adverse Local Community impacts of the Umatilla Chemical Depot Project 

Testimony Presented to the 

Subcommittee on Government Management, Information, and Technology 
Committee on Government Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1 Oh"" Congress, 1“ Session 

Field Hearing at Hermiston, Oregon 
August 16, 1999 

Chairman Horn, Congressman Walden, Members of the Subcommittee-I am honored to testify 
on the matter of probable community impacts in Morrow County, Oregon, stemming from the 
construction, operations, and ultimate closure of the Umatilla Chemical Agent Disposal Facility, 
otherwise known as the incinerator project. My comments address the issue of precedence for 
federal mitigation of those impacts as well. 

A year ago, the Morrow County Court asked for my assistance as an Oregon State University 
professor in assessing the probable costs to the county associated with the construction and 
subsequent operations of the incinerator facility. My knowledge of the county and its economy 
had been gained in my role as project leader for two extensive studies of the structure of the local 
economy. Specifically, primary data “input-output" models had been developed and applied to 
various scenarios such as the construction and operation of a coal-fired power plant, changes in 
agricultural activity, etc. The most recent of the OSU studies was presented as a lengthy written 
report to the Morrow County Court in September 1995, and is entitled The Structure of an 
Agricultural Economy: Morrow Countv. Oregon . 

Background 

In 1 885, the remote and lightly inhabited western half of Umatilla County separated and 
incorporated itself as Morrow County, Oregon’s 27* county. Fanning and ranching were the 
sole economic activities in the new county. In fact, were it not for major federal development 
projects and the advent of center pivot irrigation system technology in the northern half of 
Morrow County, Oregon, today the county would in all probability still be a very sparsely 
populated area with a small but stable economy based on the production and export of wheat, 
cattle products, and limited quantities of wood products. 

Prior to these federal and technological developments. Morrow County had a stable population of 
about 3,000 persons split almost equally between communities and scattered farms and ranches 
in the northern and southern halves of the county. Today, most of the 1 0,000 county residents 
live in northern Morrow County, particularly in the communities of Boardman (2,800) and 
Irrigon (1,300) in the northeast poruon of the area. 

Over the past six decades federal development projects in northern Morrow County including 
construction of the Army Ordnance Depot, the Navy Bombing Range south and west of 
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Boardman, and federal dams, especially McNary along the Columbia River, have destabilized 
the local economy causing “boom and bust” cycles usually associated with, for example, mining- 
dependent communities. The construction phases of these projects did result in local benefits, 
primarily jobs, although typically new residents lived, shopped, and paid property taxes in 
neighboring Umatilla County. When the projects were finished, Morrow County incurred both 
monetary and intangible costs including removal of land from its tax base, lost opportunities to 
attract other industry due to the presence of chemical weapons, declining population, and 
deteriorating temporary worker housing. 

History now repeats itself Morrow County is and will be impacted by the construction, 
operation, and dismantling phases of the Umatilla Chemical Agent Disposal Facility in 
northwestern Umatilla County, a plant that will incinerate chemical warfare agents stored in the 
northeastern Morrow County portion of the Army Ordnance Depot. As before, Morrow County 
will be left with its local communities bearing a disproportionate share of the economic and 
possibly environmental costs for federal projects that will benefit all Americans. 

Genera! Economic and Community Impacts 

The primary impacts on Morrow County from the project will be the result of population 
increase, because some of the workers and their families will choose to live in Morrow County. 
Secondary impacts will encompass other local households whose jobs and livelihoods are 
indirectly created by the project and by its workers’ spending activities, e.g. additional temporary 
service jobs. 

These secondary impacts, or local benefits, will be minimal however. Increased spending by 
project families will result in linle additional or induced local spending because Morrow 
County’s retail sector is very thin, resulting in a very low household income ‘multiplier” of 1,57, 
i.e., for every $1 spend in Morrow County by a project worker or family member, respending 
results in just another 57d in local economic activity. (Obermiller 1995). 

Furthermore, because Morrow County is primarily agricultural in nature, and has little in the way 
of industrial or commercial sectors that could benefit from contracts or other transactions with 
the Umatilla Chemical Agent Disposal Facility, little indirect or induced spending and job- 
creation outside of the service sector can realistically be expected. Applicable sectors of the 
local economy have extremely low multipliers, e.g., construction and related services (1 .28), 
manufacturing/ transportation/utilities (1.58), automotive sales and service (1.30). 

In short. Morrow County is an economic “wind funnel” meaning that increased economic 
activity in Morrow County generates additional economic activity-not so much in Morrow 
County-but primarily in neighboring Umatilla County. (Obermiller 1995). In this respect, little 
has changed since 1885. 

As you know, the construction of the incinerator is underway and is slated to be completed and 
begin operations in 2001 . Operations will continue through March 2005, and the incinerator 
will be dismantled by March 2006. The construction work force was expected to number 864 
workers (but 1,300 are currently employed), and the projected operations workforce is 815. 
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Although some workers have been and will be hired from the existing local labor pool, most of 
the new incinerator project employees will relocate to the area because there is not a local hiring 
preference. One of the greatest impacts will be the construction of single and multi-family 
housing in Irrigon, Boardman, and other small communities in northeastern Morrow County to 
meet the demand for temporary worker housing. Land, and housing costs, are less expensive in 
Morrow County than in neighboring Umatilla County. 

Even a portion of such a large work force is difficult for a rural economy to absorb in a short 
period of time, especially one like Morrow County with limited infrastructure, and facing other 
current social and demographic challenges due in part to high rates of Hispanic employment in 
the agricultural production and food processing employment sectors. To exacerbate the situation, 
the new incinerator project is creating temporary jobs-not permanent ones. The project will 
create a temporary population boom follow'ed by a loss of permanent jobs, out-migration, short- 
term demands for significant local investment in city and county infrastructure, and negative 
longer-term impacts on local government finance and infrastructure maintenance. 

The infrastructure development for new residential and business settlement will require 
significant up-front capital investment, which the small community governments do not have the 
capacity to finance. The situation in Irrigon particularly is exacerbated by the existence of aged 
sewer and water systems with high per capita replacement costs. 

The Local Costs of the “Federal Supremacy" Doctrine 

In addition, there are several factors that compound the severity of the revenue deficits facing 
local governments in Morrow County. The federal government doesn’t pay taxes on the 
incinerator facility or on the land occupied by the Army Ordnance Depot. Unlike National 
Forest lands, for example, the United States does not provide PILT payments to Morrow or 
Umatilla Counties. Thus, there is no federal substitute for private property taxes that would 
otherwise have been received had the land area used by the agency been in private ownership. 

According to estimates provided in a June 1, 1998, letter to Morrow County Planning 
Department Director Tamra Mabbott by County Assessor Greg Sweek, the foregone property 
taxes for which PILTs would have substituted, had such PlLTs been made, range from $210,000 
to $250,000 per year in current prices. Capitalizing that foregone property tax income stream at 
its opportunity cost (to the county) of 7.5 percent per annum yields a mid-range value of just over 
$3,000,000. This is an estimate of the present value of local property tax revenues foregone due 
to the construction and many years of operation of the Army Ordnance Depot, the incineration of 
chemical weapons stored at the Depot, and ultimately the closure of the facility. 

Costs Precede Revenues 


There is a lag time between the collection of tax revenues from and fee payments by new 
residents and businesses by local and state governments. Schools, community services, and local 
agencies experience demands and incur costs before tax and fee revenues are received. Because 
of the timing of the project and the relatively short length of its operation phase, it is unlikely that 
sufficient infrastructure development revenues from taxes, fees, special development charges. 
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and utility payments will be available during the peak development spurred by the incinerator 
project. If local governments pass bonds measures to finance project they will be left with 
excess capacity in infrastructure and fewer tax paying residents when the project is finished and 
the associated induced population declines. 

Other limitations inherent in Oregon Revised Statutes cripple local governments’ fiscal abilities 
to deal with growth: no requirements for impact or mitigation fees; no provisions for pre- 
payment of taxes from corporations and developers to assist with local community impacts; 
limitations on taxation by local governments due to state property tax initiatives. Local 
governments cannot tax the primary project contractor (Raytheon Demilitarization Co.), its 
subcontractors, or their employees who live in Washington or Umatilla County, but create 
transportation and public safety impacts when they enter Morrow County to reach the site. 

A Closer Look at Papulation Growth Impacts 

According to the HUES Growth Impact Study: Western Umatilla County report on the Umatilla 
Chemical Agent Disposal Facility project for western Umatilla County, the temporary' “worker 
capture” factor for northeastern Morrow County will be 1 5 percent, or 1 30 project employees 
during the construction phase (195 given current worker numbers), declining to 122 such 
employees during the subsequent operations phase. (Beckendorf Associates 1998). The corres- 
ponding increase in population, at 3.3 persons per household-the household size in northern 
Morrow County from the last census-will be 426-640 new residents during the construction 
phase and 400 during the operations phase. An August 12, 1998 letter with attachments provided 
by the Umatilla Community Outreach Office to Morrow County Planning Department Director 
Tamra Mabbott supports the 15 percent capture factor based on known living locations of all 
military and civilian employees associated with the project as of June- July 1998. 

The Umatilla Chemical Agent Disposal Facility project “worker capture” by northeastern 
Morrow County is in addition to on-going capture attributable to three other major development 
projects in western Umatilla County: the Two Rivers Correctional Institution, Union Pacific 
Railroad Engine Repair Facility and Wal-Mart Distribution Center. Applying the 15 percent 
capture factor to these three additional developments implies another 73 construction workers in 
1998, 62 in 1999, and 31 in 2000. Operations phase workers at these same facilities, again using 
the 15 percent factor, account for another 68 Morrow County residents in 1998, 105 in 1999, 130 
in 2000, 177 in 2001, and 196 thereafter. At 3,3 persons per household, total new non- 
incinerator project population in northeastern Morrow County increases over 1997 levels by 462 
in 1998, 548 this year, finally stabilizing at 643 in 2002. 

In short, additional regional developments lead to a 1 00- 1 50 percent population increase over the 
course of the 1997-2002 time period relative to the population increase attributable solely to the 
project. Collectively these increases lead to an estimated 26 percent jump in the population of 
Irrigon and Boardman by the year 2002, doubtless concentrated in Boardman, Irrigon, and 
nearby unincorporated areas due to their proximity to all four of the new developments. But, as 
the incineration project closes down in 2006 and its operations workers leave, induced local 
population numbers decline from their peak of 1043 to 643 with a corresponding increase in 
surplus local government infrastructure. Such is the nature of a boom and bust economy. 
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Mr. Walden. Thank you, Dr. Obermiller. Now we will move into 
the question phase. The staff will be circulating some cards out 
into the audience. If you have a question you'd like the panel to 
ask. Yes, Mayor. 

Mr. Hardenrider. Mr. Walden, could I 

Mr. Walden. If you are going to, you have to be sworn. 

Mr. Hardenrider. I was sworn in. 

Mr. Walden. Then you need to come up to the microphone. 

Mr. Hardenrider. I am Mayor Frank Harkenrider. I will just 
take a few minutes of your time. 

Welcome to Hermiston. The watermelon capital of the world. 

A couple of things. What really concerns me more, all these peo- 
ple are right. You have 105,000 M-55 rockets located at the 
Umatilla Army Depot. The National Research Council was ap- 
pointed either by Congress or the President of the United States. 
The best scientists in the world. They have told us for the last 14 
years they are the most dangerous. Please do not cut the budget 
at $380 million out here. Let's get rid of those rockets. If you delay 
and cut this budget, that delays the incineration of the rockets. 

Remember, the risk of storage is greater than the risk of inciner- 
ation. And it's on your shoulders, if one of those takes off and ex- 
plodes, it's going to be terrible for this whole community and the 
surrounding areas. 

And I thank you for coming to Hermiston. Don't forget those 
rockets. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Walden. Thank you. Mayor. I want to start with some ques- 
tions for our two county commissioners on the panel, and others if 
they want to weigh in, in terms of the financial impact of the Depot 
on your counties so far. 

Have you quantified what that is? What have you spent so far? 

Mr. Doherty. Mr. Chairman, let me address that first. Umatilla 
County has done a two part study quantifying impacts. One of the 
things that you have to understand about the incinerator is the 
timing. 

The incinerator came just at the same time that the Wal-Mart 
distribution center, the railroad expansion and the State prison in 
Umatilla came. So we have a compression of the impact because of 
the advent of not one but four major projects in the area. 

And so what we did was we formed a group in West County 
called the Hermiston-Umatilla-Echo-Stanfidd Study Group. The 
cities and county together put up approximately $65,000, and they 
did a quantification impact study of the impact of all four together. 

Then in the second phase we put up approximately another 
$25,000 to do a study of just the impacts that could be extrapolated 
from the Depot itself. And from that study we identified the im- 
pacts on infrastructure and general government services. And from 
that study we then quantified our impact aid request at $30 mil- 
lion. That's what we have been requesting and what we continue 
to request. 

Our neighbor to the west. Morrow County, has approached it a 
little bit differently, and it amounts to the same thing, and we sup- 
port their request, which is $20 million. 

I defer now to Commissioner Tallman, I should say j udge 
Tall man, because in Morrow County they have a county judge. 
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Mr. Walden. J udge. 

Mr. Tallman. Yes. With some of the study that Dr. Obermiller 
has mentioned, that number is approximately $20 million, probably 
just a little bit less than that, but approximately $20 million. 

We do not have the dollars to spend on the studies that Umatilla 
County did, and we did it more with an in-house type of study, and 
some with the help then of OSU, and we came up with that figure 
of roughly $20 million. 

Mr. Horn. If I might. I'd be curious on the projects you men- 
tioned. Has that provided jobs for the people in the counties af- 
fected? And if so, do you have a labor shortage here, or an unem- 
ployment situation? 

Mr. Doherty. We do have severe work force limitations in the 
area. We don't have the kind of history where going into these four 
projects we had a highly skilled work force available. 

Let me just speak to the prison. The prison project was an- 
nounced just a matter of months before the announcement was 
made that the incinerator project would go ahead. 

When the prison project came in and in the city of Umatilla, 
you're talking about a community of 3500 people with a total tax 
base of $95 million. Then comes the State prison, which has a 
budget of $150 million, way more than the entire value of the town, 
bringing with it construction and operating workers in the range 
of 600 to 800. And each of them bring families. I shouldn't say each 
of them bring families. But the ones that are settling there bring 
families, children who have to go to school, et cetera. 

Now, the work force that's supplying those jobs is going to draw 
not just from Umatilla, but it's going to draw from the other com- 
munities, it's going to draw from the Tri-Cities up in Washington, 
possibly Walla Walla, other parts of Umatilla County. 

Mr. Horn. Well, to what extent was there an attempt made by 
the State? What attempt was made to train and provide apprentice 
jobs and so forth to people in the area so that during the construc- 
tion phase they would have some employment? 

Mr. Doherty. Congressman Horn, I don't think there was time, 
once this thing was on us, to really do that kind of training, be- 
cause it was announced in J anuary 1997, it was under construction 
just months after it. It's on a fast track just like the incinerator is. 

The State is doing some things. And in fairness to the State of 
Oregon on that project, I would like to also emphasize that the 
State is contributing in other ways to help mitigate the impacts. 
They're doing some road work. They're doing some other things in 
the community of Umatilla. In our case, with the incinerator, there 
isn't anything being done to my knowl^ge to mitigate that part of 
the total impacts that is attributable to just the incinerator. 

Mr. Horn. Yeah. When that panel comes, we certainly want 
them to explain. Do they have programs such as that? Because 
that's just common across the country in terms of base closure, to, 
one, talk about options of other bases, and, two, to give personnel 
development that would enable people to hold jobs. And let me 
move from that to the impact aid. I assume we're talking about the 
law. Public Laws 874 and 815 on aid to schools. 

Now, has that money come here as a result of the Army's pres- 
ence here? 
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Mr. Doherty. To my knowledge, it has not. Commissioner 
Tall man, do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Tallman. No. 

Mr. Horn. No impact aid. OK. 

Mr. Tallman. I would just like to say in terms of our unemploy- 
ment figures, the State average for the State of Oregon I think I 
just heard the other day on the radio is about 5.5, 5.6, something 
like that. The figure for Morrow County is 9.3. 

So, even though we do have some spillover in some jobs from 
some of these other sites, our unemployment rates are still very, 
very high in Morrow County. 

Mr. Horn. I see we don't have your public health people here. 
Are there surveys within the impacted area here which show either 
forms of cancer out of proportion to other areas or what do we 
know on public health factors and the possible situation when we 
don't know what's either loose or how well it's contained. 

We'll ask the second panel that. But what do we know about it 
from you as the public officials side? 

Mr. Tallman. From what I've heard, the ongoing search for that 
kind of information does impact us because of Hanford. And that 
is a question, you know, that has been very contentious, ongoing, 
and there have been studies that have been released and there are 
famous downwinder studies, and they say there is absolutely no 
problem. 

I have no documented evidence to indicate one way or the other, 
you know, what we really know in our county. It has always been 
our contention that we believe that there is more of a problem than 
has been stated by these studies that come out of these agencies 
like this. 

Mr. Horn. Now, has the State Department of Public Health ever 
done a study here? That's their responsibility for the State. 

Mr. Tallman. Not that I 'm aware of are. 

Mr. Doherty. Congressman, let me expand a little bit on that. 
I, likej udge Tall man, don't think that such a study has been done. 

But the concern here is not any impact that we may have had 
up to now. I think the chemicals have been pretty well stored. The 
Commanders out at the depot, the civilian employees who are 
working out there, I think they've done a good job. 

We're not so much concerned about the storage issue as we are 
about once the incineration gets underway, and this chemical is 
being burned, it's going to be emitted into the air. And from that 
point forward, from that point forward there might be some things 
that would concern my friend, Mr. M inthorn, for instance. And that 
maybe should be monitored very closely. 

But at the time being, no, we're not looking backward and seeing 
a problem that I know of. 

I would like to also caution the subcommittee in this sense. Let's 
not fall into the trap that I think a lot of people have fallen into. 
Boom, the incineration project comes. Boom, jobs come. Boom, 
workers come. This is a boom. This produces money that's in cir- 
culation. 

These short-term economic benefits people think are just great, 
we ought to be satisfied to just have them. 
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We're trying to look beyond that. We're trying to look at the cost 
to government, which is associated with that, the cost to the tax- 
payers themselves when they go on servicing that long-term debt 
that's incurred. Those factors are very important to us. And I think 
they would be to you because of your experience with the closure 
of the Naval base. They do impact us. I know that you're aware of 
that. 

Mr. Tallman. I would just like to add, I do know that our Emer- 
gency Management Director, Casey Beard, has asked, I have been 
at meetings where he has asked and made a statement that it 
would be good if we could do some health studies to establish these 
baseline numbers that I think that Armand was talking about. But 
of course those studies do take money, and I'm sure that the Or- 
egon Health Division would be very interested in helping us with 
that. But I know over the past several years that their budget has 
always been one of the first to be cut in the State of Oregon. So 
they just do not have the money or the manpower to conduct that 
kind of study. But it has been asked, but nothing has ever been 
done about it. 

Mr. Horn. One of the members of the audience has said, and it's 
a good question, have the communities received any aid from the 
so-called BRAC closure, which is the Base Realignment and Clo- 
sure Act, and any programs. We sort of fished for it in various 
poi nts. 

Mr. Tallman. I would allow my planner to, county planner, to 
discuss that with you. This is Tamara Mabbott. 

Ms. Mabbott. Thank you. Senator Horn, for asking that ques- 
tion, and since you are a host to a large community in Lakewood, 

I thought this might ring home for you. 

Actually the communities have not received impact aid so to 
speak from the BRAC, Base Realignment and Closure Program. 

For the past 8 years approximately there has been something 
called the local reuse authority appointed by Congress made up of 
the two counties and two members from the Confederated Tribes. 
So we are studying the reuse of the facility. And we've spent a very 
frustrating 2 years most recently trying to figure out ways to gen- 
erate revenue from interim leasing. 

So the Army has said, we will allow you to generate some reve- 
nue off of those properties, very limited number of acreages, that 
are outside what they call the 1 percent lethality zone, which 
means everything that's within the 1 percent lethality zone is 
doomed if there is any accident out there. 

To date we have not generated any revenues. We had submitted 
a grant application through the BRAC program to receive funds to 
study impact aid. And the BRAC program, as you probably are well 
aware, is structured to address job loss, not job and economic 
growth. So we are in sort of a catch-22 situation. So with regard 
to impact aid, it has not been beneficial. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I think you're absolutely correct. And one of my 
problems with the Department of Defense over my 6 years in Con- 
gress, especially going through these base closures in our area, is 
that they keep the environmental money, and if the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army when he testifies can straighten us out 
if we are wrong on this. 
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And, frankly, it is the slowest agency in Washington, DC, as far 
as I 'm concern^, and how you prod them into doing something, I 'll 
never know. It's very bureaucratic and very slow. 

We're still sitting around waiting for the U.S. Navy to convey 
surplus property when we gave it to them for $1 during the second 
world war. And it's just unbelievable. I regard them as the most 
laggard, even behind the Department of Defense. 

But I 'd appreciate it very much if the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
could educate us on what that situation is. We give them the 
money out of the Armed Forces authorization and appropriations. 
Talk about trickle down. It has dropped down, you know, a few 
here and a few there. But definitely there ought to not only be De- 
fense involvement, there ought to be HUD involvement in terms of 
housing and other things. 

The administration ought to get a focus on this where they would 
have, and HUD has been very supportive with economic develop- 
ment. Department of J ustice and the President's cops program. 
That has its ups and downs, but you should apply for it, because 
it certainly happened to our agriculturally oriented counties in 
California. And I think in a way I feel like this is where I grew 
up in California, just looking at the farming and the trees and 
small populations. 

But they can pull that together at the national level, and they 
should, and we'll try to help them. 

Mr. Tallman. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. We have another one, Mr. Chairman, I don't quite un- 
derstand part of it, so maybe the Colonel can tell us. It's the recent 
radio ads assure residents that the children will be safe in over- 
pressurized schools. What about those communities whose schools 
are not over-pressurized? Does that also imply that those of us who 
are not in over-pressurized buildings are not safe? Will the Army 
fund the cost of over-pressurization in school buildings or safety 
shelters? And we probably ought to ask that of the Army when 
they come up. But maybe somebody here has a perception on this. 

Mr. Doherty. We have a couple of resource persons present who 
can address that. 

Mr. Horn. Why don't you identify yourself and position. 

Mr. Beard. I am Casey Beard, the emergency management di- 
rector for Morrow County. And the question is one that raises a 
great deal of concern to us in the Emergency Management commu- 
nity here locally. 

Recently we believe we've had some breakthroughs in dealing 
with our State and Federal counterparts to address this very con- 
cern. Some years ago we made a decision based on several studies 
and application of common sense and local perspective that many 
of the schools that were closest to the Depot just did not have time 
to allow for a safe evacuation. 

So we became the Nation's leader in a project called over-pres- 
surization, so that all of the schools essentially that are within 5 
to 7 miles have been over-pressurized. 

Mr. Horn. Could you explain that for me? Pardon my ignorance. 
What do you mean by over-pressurization? 

Mr. Beard. Basically, we have a series of filters that are located 
outside the school, and the potentially contaminated air is pumped 
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through those filters and all of the nerve or mustard agent is re- 
moved through the filtering process. The clean air is then pumped 
into the enclosed part of the facility at an air pressure that's higher 
than the ambient air pressure outside. 

So since some of these are older buildings that they are retro- 
fitting, there are always going to be some leaks and cracks. Be- 
cause the air pressure with the purified air is higher inside, if 
there is leakage, it is from inside out. Also if you have an emer- 
gency, a window were broken or a door was accidentally opened, 
the pressure is sufficient so that it would accommodate those acci- 
dental penetrations of the over-pressurized facility. 

The concern is that we made that decision because of time. But 
if you were further away, you had the luxury of more time, but if 
you don't have the transportation assets, buses, and more impor- 
tantly, the people to drive those buses, you would squander that 
opportunity that you have because you're further away. 

And some schools, particularly Stanfield and Echo, have recently 
received buses so that they have enough on hand and the staff 
trained that are immediately at the facility to get the children in, 
drive them away. 

The most contentious remaining issue is the town of Boardman 
which is located west of the area. And we believe we have reached 
a resolution through an innovative way, the schools, the local com- 
munities, Mid-Columbia Bus, are working together to lease pur- 
chase some buses at a reduced cost for the life of the program, and 
that's included in our Federal budget supplies for the year 2000, 
and if we are successful in achieving that funding, we believe that 
we will have addressed this particular issue. 

And it's one of those things that we're glad that it's happening 
now but it's taken us a very long time to get it resolved. And it's 
very important to us because if you can prove to the people in the 
community you can keep their children safe, then they will be far 
more willing to participate and do the things that we ask them to 
protect themselves. 

Mr. Horn. Well, that's an excellent point. I'm glad that question 
was asked. Thank you. 

Mr. Tallman. Mr. Chairman, I think there is some concern, 
maybe someone who does want to talk about this, there is some 
concern that there might be some places in the town of Umatilla 
that haven't been over-pressurized yet. I know that they are work- 
ing on that, and all of that, and some of that may have been sub- 
mitted late. But I think that may have been, if that person is from 
Umatilla, I would suspect that's what that question is asking, ques- 
tioner is asking about. So there is still some work to be done on 
the over-pressurization. 

Mr. Walden. Mr. Chairman, this one, I don't know if it is nec- 
essarily directed at the panel, perhaps as much for us to consider, 
especially since we also serve on the committee that has oversight 
over the sensus. It is from the mayor of I rrigon, which says, I rrigon 
is a bedroom community which in the past has relied on grants 
heavily with the census in 2000. This growth as a result of the 
Umatilla Army chemical disposal will greatly impact us not only 
because of the population increase but also the higher income level 
caused by the wages paid at the Depot. 
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So, in other words, they are going to have this influx of higher 
paid people that would not normally be here, they will get counted, 
counted as if they are a higher wage, therefore they won't qualify 
for some of the traditional funding they will get for their economic 
status, and that will have a tail of 5 to 7 years. And I don't know 
if there is a way to address that or not within the census process. 

Mr. Horn. That's a temporary use of people. But it isn't a long- 
term solution to the unemployment. 

Mr. Walden. And in fact works against them in the long-term, 
because it sets the standard for their income level for the commu- 
nity, because they happen to be here right in that turnaround time. 

There's another question from an audience member, perhaps not 
to the panel, what economic impact, if any, would changing from 
incineration to another disposal technology have on the local econo- 
mies? Does anyone want to address that on this panel? Dr. 
Obermiller. 

Mr. Obermiller. Well, the issue would be, if you shifted to an- 
other technology, what would be the employee work force profile 
and associated wages. 

Other than that, if there was some sort of buy locally, if at all 
possible, directive that was associated with the change in tech- 
nology, that could make a difference. 

Mr. Tallman. It has always been our position that we support 
getting it burned with this incinerator. That has been our position. 

We realize that there is other technology out there and there are 
people that have those questions that that's the best way to do it. 

We haven't been presented with any information yet that we 
know of that indicates that that's really true. 

The main thing, just like the mayor of Hermiston has already 
said, let's get them burned. That's what we're most concerned 
about. And we'd like to get that done. And that's the way that 
we're pushing. But we don't want to do it at the cost of safety. 

Mr. Horn. Let me ask you a couple of points. Are community 
sewer systems used by the Army Depot, and when you think of in- 
frastructure, is there a problem there in terms of waste going 
through those sewer systems? 

Mr. Tallman. No, sir. 

Mr. Horn. So it isn't a problem? 

Mr. McCann. Mr. Chairman, I think I can address that from the 
community level. 

What our concerns are, are not so much with any of this material 
coming from the Depot into our public utility systems. It's the in- 
creased population into our communities as a result of the proce- 
dures at the Depot. Nothing directly from the Depot would come 
into our community utility systems. 

Mr. Horn. In other words, it's just the normal infrastructure 
needed when a town expands. 

Mr. McCann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horn. There's usually fire agreements between fire depart- 
ments in cities, counties. State in an area. Now, I noticed coming 
in, they obviously correctly have their own fire units there. But I 
would think there would be a need to call upon surrounding ones 
if you had a major problem. 
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And I guess I would ask the question, do the fire people that are 
not in the Army Depot area but are in your cities, counties. State, 
do they know and have the procedures and the training if some- 
thing really happened thereto be up to speed on it? 

Mr. McCann. It's a slow process, and we're not there yet. Chief 
Stearns might have something to say about that. 

Mr. Walden. Chief, if you could come and take a microphone, so 
everyone could hear you. And we will under our rules need to 
swear you in, as well. 

Mr. Stearns. I already did that. 

Mr. Walden. So you are taken care of. 

Mr. Stearns. We do have multiple aid contracts throughout the 
Umatilla Morrow County, and that includes Umatilla Chemical 
Depot as a player on that. 

And, yes, in times of emergency, be it chemical event or the rou- 
tine fire out there, we are called upon to interact with them. Train- 
ing and preparation is an ongoing issue with us. 

We are all primarily volunteer organizations in this area. I have 
the luxury of having the largest fire department in the area and 
a few paid staff. We are still a combination of paid and volunteer. 
The other departments around are primarily volunteer organiza- 
tions. 

The training has been slow in coming, but I think we're headed 
there, we're getting it. The equipment to equip our personnel to be 
able to deal with an event in the community is coming. We're not 
there yet, but there's a light at the end of that tunnel as well. 

Mr. Horn. Well, have there been exercises of the Army and the 
county and the city at the same time? 

Mr. Stearns. There have been exercises. We have been limited 
in what we have been able to do in those exercises, because of the 
limitations on training and equipment. The volunteer organizations 
here have a fairly large turnover in personnel, so training is going 
to be an ongoing issue. We have fire departments to run and emer- 
gency ambulance services to provide. Trying to squeeze the Depot 
training in on top of that is a challenge to us. We have personnel 
limitations. 

And of course we have an impact as all others do with the in- 
creased people in the area, the demand from out there, and no tax 
revenue coming to us to support those services. So it is certainly 
a challenge. 

Mr. Horn. I have a card where someone in the audience has 
talked about the status of first response units. 

We've talked about the fire department. You've mentioned the 
ambulances. Is there anything else where training is needed, part 
of a plan where you have all of those interacting with each other? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes, there is. 

Mr. Horn. Including the police, obviously. 

Mr. Stearns. Including the police. There are traffic control 
points. And there is also decontamination of the public. We have 
decon units that we're intended to man at central points located, 
so in the case of emergency we can provide decon. 

All of those things require personnel to staff them. We provide 
hazardous materials response services, fire response, ambulance re- 
sponse, and decon. We do all of those with the same core group of 
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people. We can do one of those missions pretty well. We don't have 
the personnel to staff all of those in time of emergency. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you very much, Chief. 

Mr. Walden. I will followup on that with Mr. Minthorn as well. 

Could you describe what the Tribes have in terms of equipment 
and personnel to be able to assist in this effort and what needs you 
might have? 

Mr. Minthorn. The Tribes, and I would share the frustration 
with the other counties, originally the Tribes were not even in- 
cluded in emergency management. We weren't even considered. 
But that is beginning to change, very slowly, and I would share the 
other counties' concerns with the slowness. 

But the Tribes are now beginning to network with local emer- 
gency managers. It's beginning to happen. The equipment, as far 
as what the Tribes have in their capabilities are now being 
strengthened to network with local responders, but I would again 
cite the frustration that is still there because of the progress and 
how slow the progress is. 

Mr. Horn. On that point, if I might, Mr. Chairman, to just go 
down the row, one of our basic questions of this panel was, does 
each of you feel that your communities are sufficiently equipped to 
handle a chemical emergency. 

And, Mr. Minthorn, I think you'd say no to that answer. Would 
you? 

Mr. Minthorn. Yes. 

Mr. Walden. And then Mr. Doherty? 

Mr. Doherty. Mr. Chairman, I would say no, and I want to add 
this observation. I don't know if it came through in J im Stearns' 
testimony, but in this area, our rural fire protection districts are 
our first responders. They're the pick, axe and shovel people on the 
ground. They have HAZ-MAT responsibilities, ambulance respon- 
sibilities, a lot more than just fighting fires. And they don't have 
any direct resources that I know of from CSEPP. 

I have suggested in my written statement that CSEPP should 
fund a position in every one of those six fire departments. That's 
Hermiston, Umatilla, Echo, Irrigon, and Boardman, so that the 
limitations that j im Stearns was talking about will be mitigated to 
some extent. 

Mr. Walden. Mr. Tallman, Mr. McCann. 

Mr. Tallman. Yes. Presently I'd have to say no. We know that 
improvements are being made, but presently we would not be able 
to respond 100 percent as we would really like at that maximum 
protection as the mission statement says. 

Mr. Walden. Mr. McCann. 

Mr. McCann. As far as the communities are involved, I would 
have to also say no. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I'm going to assume, but I don't want to put 
words in your mouth, have the local emergency response teams 
been issued all the necessary equipment, given the training needed 
to handle a chemical emergency? 

Mr. McCann. I would have to defer that question again to Chief 
Stearns. Is he still here? 

Mr. Stearns. And the answer is no, simply. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Thank you. Chief. 
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Any other comments? I think you're feeling that way certainly. 

Mr. Minthorn. Yes. J ust as a final comment, Mr. Chairman, I 
know that the Tribes, we do have an agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Defense we entered into in 1996, and it is a first. I under- 
stand that there are no other Tribes that have an agreement such 
as ours. 

We continue, Mr. Chairman, to cite in many forms and in many 
manners the Tribes' sovereignty, but in particular the sovereignty 
that we have is because of the resources, our traditional resources. 
My lifestyle is dependent on those resources. Right now I consider 
my resources at risk. Therefore, my lifestyle is at risk. 

I ask you, Mr. Chairman, to fully consider what you have heard 
here today. I have a life way that has sustained my ancestors for 
over 10,000 years. We are continuing to practice and maintain our 
cultural way of life, even though there is a Federal Government, 
even though there are Federal laws, there still needs to be an effort 
and an acknowledgement of my way of life through the treaty of 
1855 and my lifestyle. 

I ask you, Mr. Chairman, to fully consider what you've heard 
today. 

Mr. FIorn. Thank you very much. I appreciate that. 

Any other questions we have from the floor? If not. 

Mr. Walden. We will move on to the next panel. I'd like to thank 
this panel for your presentations. They have been most insightful 
and helpful in our process here. We will call up the next panel of 
witnesses, then, if you will take your seats. And if I could ask each 
member of the panel and any staff you have to make comments 
stand and take the oath, as well. If you will raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Walden. Thank you. Please be seated. We will lead off on 
panel two with Dr. Theodore Prociv, who is the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for Chemical Demilitarization, Department 
of the Army. 

Good morning. Welcome. Thank you for being here. 

STATEMENT OF THEODORE M. PROCIV, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY OF THE ARMY FOR CHEMICAL DEMILITARIZA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Mr. Prociv. Good morning. Thank you. And thank you for the 
invitation. We are pleased to be here to discuss this very important 
program. 

What I 'm going to do is read a very short oral statement but sub- 
mit a longer statement for the record. 

Mr. Walden. That will be fine. 

Mr. Prociv. Thank you. Thank you again for the opportunity to 
speak with you about the U.S. Chemical Demilitarization Program 
and its role in the communities of Umatilla and Flermiston. 

I am grateful for your interest and continued support of this very 
important national program. Our overall mission is to safely de- 
stroy the U.S. inventory of chemical agents and munitions and re- 
lated non-stockpile while providing enhanced emergency prepared- 
ness and response capabilities to the communities where the stock- 
piles are maintained and will be destroyed. 
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Mr. Bacon, the Program Manager for Chemical Demilitarization, 
will provide you a detailed overview of the program, and Mr. de 
Courcy from the Federal Emergency Management Agency [FEMA] 
will provide you with an overview of the Chemical Stockpile Emer- 
gency Preparedness Program. 

I want to use my time here to give you sort of an overview and 
a view of the vision where we're going with this program. The 
Chemical Demilitarization Program was really b^un to remove a 
threat caused by continued storage of these chemical weapons. The 
youngest of these weapons is about 40 years old. They were never 
meant to be stored that long and it is imperative that we get on 
with removing these. 

In addition, the program also inspires a worldwide commitment 
to the elimination of a complete class of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

So we're an integral part of a chemical weapons convention and 
a much more global program that will help the world rid ourselves 
entirely of the chemical weapons. They originally consisted of over 
31,000 tons of chemical weapons at military depots in eight states 
and J ohnston Island in the Pacific. The non-stockpiled part of this, 
and we use that term non-stockpiled, is basically the material that 
was not declared under the treaty, which consists of remnant mu- 
nitions that have been dug up from training rounds, old equipment, 
training kits, even some of the facilities that we used to manufac- 
ture the chemical agents in. So that's also a sizable part of the pro- 
gram. This material is potentially at 99 suspect sites in 38 States. 
So it's a very large program. 

I n Umatilla the chemical weapons stockpile consists of 3,717 tons 
of chemical agent, which is about 12 percent of the U.S. stockpile. 

It's important to eliminate these weapons because the stockpile 
serves no useful defense purpose, but poses real and now unneces- 
sary risk of accidental release of hazardous material. The U.S. mili- 
tary has determined that chemical weapons are no longer a part 
of our tactical strategy, have no real effect on giving us an advan- 
tage at the battlefield, and therefore it's time for us to get rid of 
these weapons. 

The chemical demilitarization program is not a traditional Army 
mission. The Army traditionally doesn't build chemical plants, but 
the Army has been given this job to be executive agent which we 
will do it to the best of our ability while we take care of the No. 
1 issue, which is safety and maximum protection to the public. 

The communities. States, the environmental corporations are all 
stakeholders and play a very significant part in this program. All 
stakeholders share the same mission of safe destruction. They 
somehow differ as to the best course of achieving this, and we 
heard some of this in prior testimony. Flowever, the goal oT the pro- 
gram continues to be integration of every approach that we feel is 
safe in destroying the stockpile. Again, striving for maximum pro- 
tection. 

Members of the community surrounding the Umatilla Army 
Depot have long supported the chem demil program. Their involve- 
ment has been critical, and we thank them for that. 

As we said earlier, these weapons were not put here to defend 
Oregon nor Umatilla. They were put here to defend the Nation, 
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and the Nation owes them a debt of gratitude for taking care of 
that. The program's mission, objectives, and timelines are clearly 
established by U.S. law and international treaty, mandating the 
destruction of the entire stockpile by 2007. Absent a change in the 
law, we believe we can finish this program on time. 

In summary, the chem demil program is moving forward with a 
renewed focus and momentum. The studies and scrutiny of the 
past couple of years have provided a necessary examination of our 
focus. Our work toward implementing change in reaching our ob- 
jectives is fueling that momentum. The momentum is very impor- 
tant to us in light of the treaty, in light of the timing that we have 
to achieve at this point. 

The issue of impact funding has come up numerous times here. 
We've been working very hard over the last few years trying to de- 
termine what the position on impact funding is. To date we have 
been unable to find any legal authority for us to provide impact 
funding. We have gone through general counsel, we have gone 
through the various legal offices, the Office of Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Army. And at this point there is no legal 
basis for the Department to pay under, and the Office of General 
Counsel continues to work with any community that wants to work 
with them. 

I do have one page that I can either read or put into the record 
later during Q and A that talks about the position, the general 
counsel's position on impact funding and on the Tooele situation 
which was mentioned. 

Mr. Walden. I think it's fine if you want to submit them for the 
record, and perhaps give us copies, as well. 

Mr. Prociv. All right. 

Mr. Horn. Do have copies with you? 

Mr. Prociv. Yes. We can manufacture a few more if you need. 

Therefore, the continued commitment, full support of this pro- 
gram will allow us to complete our mission of destroying the U.S. 
chemical weapons and munitions and related material while ensur- 
ing the safety and protection of the communities surrounding the 
stockpile, the demilitarization work force and the environment. 

I also want to thank you for your support for restoring our budg- 
et and keeping it up to the levels that we can achieve our goals. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Walden. Thank you. Doctor, and without objection, your 
comments and your full testimony and the white paper you ref- 
erenced will be entered into the official record of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Prociv. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of M r. Prociv follows:] 
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Written Statement 


Dr. Theodore M. Prociv 
House Committee on Government Reform 
Subcommittee on Government Management, Information and Technology 
August 16, 1999 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak with you about the U.S. Chemical 
Demilitarization Program (Program) and its role in the communities of Umatilla and 
Hermiston. I am grateful for your interest and continued support of this very important 
National program. Our overall mission is to safely destroy the U.S. inventory of 
chemical agents and munitions and related (non-stockpile) materiel while providing 
enhanced emergency preparedness and response capabilities in the communities 
where the stockpile is maintained and will be destroyed. Mr. Bacon, the Program 
Manager for Chemical Demilitarization, will provide you an overview of the Program and 
Mr. de Courcy, from the Federal Emergency Management Agency, will provide you an 
overview of the Chemical Stockpile Emergency Preparedness Program. I want to use 
my time here today to lay out for you my vision of the Program on its path into the final 
decade. 

(PAUSE) 

The Chemical Demilitarization Program was begun, and exists today to remove 
the threat posed by continued stockpile storage to nearby communities, and to inspire a 
world-wide commitment to the elimination of a complete class of weapons-of-mass- 
destruction. 

The Program has a fifteen-year history as a Congressionally-funded program 
and is currently budgeted for a life-cycle cost of approximately $15 billion. The Program 
is comprised of three major programmatic areas: 

♦ Chemical Stockpile Disposal - a $1 2.3 billion project which includes the 
destruction of the chemical weapons stockpile inventory at nine locations; 

♦ Non-Stockpile Chemical Materiel Disposal - a $1 .4 billion project which includes 
the destruction of former production facilities, binary munitions, recovered chemical 
warfare materiel; and chemical material at hundreds of military and non-military 
locations throughout the United States. And, 
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Chemical Demilitarization Program 


♦ Chemical Stockpile Emergency Preparedness (CSEPP) - a $1.2 billion project 
which provides the Federal government's support to communities located near the 
stockpile storage sites to facilitate their preparation and response to potential 
releases of chemical agent from the stockpile inventory. 

The Chemical Stockpile Disposal Project, which started in 1984, is in a mature 
status. The Non-Stockpile Disposal Project is beginning to reach real momentum with 
achievements in destruction of facilities that once were used to manufacture chemical 
weapons and with the development and testing of several mobile destruction 
technologies. The Emergency Preparedness program was generated by our 
commitment to provide maximum protection to neighboring communities as directed by 
Congress. Chemical Emergency Preparedness will cease after the stockpile inventory 
is destroyed. The Chemical Demilitarization Program will continue until the Army and 
Department of Defense certify to Congress that all chemical warfare materiel has been 
appropriately destroyed. The Army recognizes the contingent liability associated with 
the potential burial sites. 

(PAUSE) 

The chemical weapons stockpile originally consisted of over 31 ,000 tons of 
chemical agent stored at military depots in eight states and at Johnston Island in the 
Pacific. The non-stockpile warfare materiel includes the potential for materiel at 99 
suspect sites in 38 states. 

In Umatilla, the chemical weapons stockpile consists of 3,71 7 tons of chemical 
agent. This equates to approximately 12 percent of the U.S. stockpile. 

For the Chemical Demilitarization Program, the past is prologue. The extensive 
work over the past 1 5 years has brought us to the long awaited final decade. The 
Program has accumulated a history of significant accomplishments and now has a clear 
vision of the path forward to completion. 

Over its history, the Program, by virtue of the magnitude of the stockpile, 
lethality, age, and threat to neighboring communities, has become the focus of 
significant attention. Much of this outside attention has been negative, causing 
phenomenal successes of the Program to be overshadowed instead of being viewed as 
it should be - as a Program to rid this country and the world of the potentially harmful 
and obsolete chemical weapons. 

It is important to eliminate these weapons because the stockpile serves no useful 
defense purpose, but poses a real and now unnecessary risk of an accidental release 
of hazardous material, it is also important to eliminate these weapons to set an 
example to the international community of our Nation’s commitment to the ratified 
Chemical Weapons Convention. 


2 
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Chemical Demilitarization Program 

Title X of the U.S. Code spells out the war-fighting missions of the Departments 
of Defense and the Army. Chemical demilitarization is not one of those traditional 
missions, but Congress chartered the Army as the executive agent for this important 
task. The long-term benefit that results from the elimination of the stockpile are: 

♦ Eliminating public risk and the related emergency preparedness budget of almost 
$70 million per year; 

♦ Eliminating the requirements to protect and maintain the stockpile inventory-saving 
approximately $80 million per year; as well as 

♦ Saving approximately $1 billion per year for stockpile disposal operations. 

For corporations worldwide it is a $1 billion per year marketplace where 
traditional and emerging technologies compete for business. 

For environmentalists worldwide it is a venue to debate concerns and to exercise 
strategic and tactical agendas. 

Most importantly, for the states and communities storing and maintaining the 
stockpiles it is a means of eliminating the chemical stockpile menace in their backyard. 

Communities, states, environmentalists, and corporations are all stakeholders 
and do play significant roles in the Program. All stakeholders share the same vision of 
safe destruction of the stockpile, but they sometimes differ on the best course of 
achieving that goal, resulting in competing approaches. However, the goal of the 
Program continues to be integration of these approaches to succeed in safely 
destroying the stockpile. 

Members of the communities surrounding the Umatilla Army Depot have long 
supported the Chemical Demilitarization Program. Your involvement has been critical 
to the successful implementation of the demilitarization program in Umatilla. 

The Program’s mission, objectives, and timelines are clearly established by U.S. 
law and international treaty, mandating the destruction of the entire stockpile by 2007. 
Absent a change in the law, the Program will finish the destruction on or before April 
2007, 


Our management responsibility is to finish the work safely, and as efficiently and 
economically as possible. The past fifteen years of the Program have made it dear that 
chemical destruction is difficult, complicated and a politically charged task. 

Nevertheless, we must continue to make the Program resilient and flexible. Our 
commitment to the safe destruction transcends changes in political leadership, multiple 
changes in its management structures, repeated challenges to its image and reputation, 
its permitting and contractual negotiations, and in its schedule and cost. 

At the end of 1998, 13 percent of the original U.S. chemical agent stockpile had 
been destroyed, and the cost of the Program rose to $15 billion. But these are 
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Chemical Demilitarization Program 


problems that have been ameliorated already and are increasingly being solved. As we 
move forward to finish these tasks, we know a great deal more about how to proceed 
with both safety and dispatch. Ninety percent of the chemical agent in the stockpile is 
now under contract for destruction. More importantly, the demilitarization sites under 
construction and contract today will benefit from the lessons learned to date; lessons 
that will increase safety while reducing costs and speeding construction. 

Still, in the final decade we will encounter challenges. Bringing this enormous 
program to completion will take renewed organization and energy. 

We began the renewal in 1998 that resulted in a more focused responsibility for 
execution; improvements in program management; and acceleration of program 
progress and performance in essential areas. Program management responsibilities 
have been realigned and more clearly focused to achieve program objectives; for 
example, 

♦ The Program is organized to increase its effectiveness in managing the three 
"product lines” of stockpile elimination by thermal destruction; stockpile destruction 

■ by chemical treatment; and non-stockpile munitions elimination. 

♦ The Program is diversifying its use of technology alternatives to optimize the 
processes used to destroy the chemical stockpile stored at each site. Those 
technologies include; 

Thermal destruction - five sites, 81 percent of inventory; 

Chemical treatment destruction - two sites, 9 percent of inventory; and 
To be determined - two sites, 10 percent of inventory 

We will continue to make safety the single highest priority in the Chemical 
Demilitarization Program. The historical safety record of the Program is measurably 
excellent by any industry standard. However, the renewal actions and initiatives have 
accelerated the progress in activities that will bring the Program to completion, for 
example; 

♦ The Tooele, Utah thermal destruction plant is operating, destroying the largest 
single stockpile inventory in the Nation; 

♦ The Anniston, Alabama and Umatilla, Oregon thermal destruction plants are 
approximately 50 percent construction complete; 

♦ The Pine Bluff, Arkansas thermal destruction plant is 5 percent construction 
complete; and 

♦ The Aberdeen, Maryland and Newport, Indiana chemical treatment plants have 
started with the initial design-build action. 


4 
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Mr. Walden. Mr. Bacon. 

STATEMENT OF J AMES L. BACON, PROGRAM MANAGER FOR 
CHEMICAL DEMILITARIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Mr. Bacon. Chairman Horn, Mr. Walden 

Mr. Walden. You may want to get that, if it is possible, a little 
closer to your mouth. You have to work these rather closely. When 
we are done, you can do radio. 

Mr. Bacon. Thank you. Chairman Horn, Mr. Walden, chairman 
of the committee, good morning. I am pleased to be here this morn- 
ing in the great State of Oregon to represent the Chemical Demili- 
tarization Program. I want also to thank the citizens of Oregon and 
Morrow County and Umatilla County and the surrounding areas 
for their longstanding support to the Army and particularly to the 
Umatilla Chemical Depot. 

I n my role as program manager, I am directly responsible for the 
execution of the destruction of this Nation's chemical weapons 
stockpile, as well as the non-stockpile material that Mr. Prociv 
mentioned. 

To accomplish this mission, I oversee three separate programs; 
the chemical stockpile disposal program, the 31,000 tons, to include 
alternative technology sites in Maryland and Indiana; the non- 
stockpile project that Dr. Prociv referred to; and also support the 
Russian Federation in their destruction of their chemical weapon 
stockpile called the Cooperative Threat Reduction Program, and 
there we are in the process of building a pilot facility to assist the 
Russians. All of these are under my purview. 

As Dr. Prociv noted, this program is not new. We have had these 
projects in place for a number of years and they have positioned 
the United States as the world leader in chemical warfare material 
destruction. In fact, we have surpassed the first destruction mile- 
stone established by the chemical weapons convention, and are 
working to stay on track to meet or exce^ the next two milestones 
of 20 percent and 45 percent complete, established for the years 
2002 and 2004 respectively. 

Dr. Prociv also mentioned that the business of disposing of this 
Nation's chemical weapons stockpile has received significant, and 
unfortunately sometimes not always favorable attention, but that 
our successes have been also overshadowed at times. But this 
morning I'd like to shed some light on some of those successes in 
the status of the program. 

First, we are getting the job done and doing it safely and doing 
it well. By operating the two facilities at j ohnston Island in the Pa- 
cific and Tooele, UT, over the last 3 years, these two programs 
have reduced the weapons by over 4,000 tons. And our rate of dis- 
posal is going to increase dramatically within the next 3 to 4 years, 
as we bring on the facilities currently under construction here in 
Umatilla, in Alabama and in Arkansas; and also bringing on pilot 
facilities with the alternative technologies in Indiana and Mary- 
land. That is 90 percent of our stockpile destruction well underway. 

And while we're working on these five additional sites, we're 
working on a plan of action to close the j ohnston Atoll facility. And 
that is a significant milestone, provides the pioneering efforts for 
not only the j ohnston Atoll facility but all the followon facilities. 
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including here at Umatilla. This facility provides us an excellent 
opportunity to create a model for closure— the first time it's ever 
been done. And we will apply that to the followon facilities. In 
achieving these disposal results that I mentioned, we have not sac- 
rificed either the health of the environment or the safety of our 
workers and the public. TheJ ohnston Atoll chemical agent disposal 
facility coexists with the national wildlife refuge on J ohnston Atoll, 
and we are partnering there with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice to assure the protection of the Atoll's unique wildlife and natu- 
ral environment. 

At the Tooele chemical agent disposal facility, which is our first 
facility in the Continental United States, we are celebrating our 
third anniversary of safe operations, and a significant milestone of 
50 percent of the nerve agent GB, or sarin, that is stored there has 
been destroyed. To reach such milestones, we have had to take this 
program from an initial research and development phase to actual 
operations and maintenance. A process that, I would admit, has 
been extremely complex in scope. 

To establish the mature program that we have today, we engage 
in a constant assessment of our approach, continually seeking out 
the best practices necessary to accomplish the mission safely, cost 
effectively, and within the timeframes set by the international trea- 
ty. We perform this assessment at both technical and pro- 
grammatic levels. 

Through our lessons learned program we have been able to cap- 
ture andf share the technical history and the problems that we've 
uncovered. This enables the programs that we're installing today to 
build on these past successes. Streamlining the environmental 
processes has resulted in successful and timely permit issue resolu- 
tion in the States where we have chemical weapons stored and will 
be building disposal plants. 

Through an independent assessment of our program's cost and 
scheduled risk, we were able to identify areas where proactive 
changes were needed and in fact which we have now instituted and 
are paying significant dividends. We are continuing to review our 
ongoing management practices, look at ways to implement best 
business practices within our current management and budget 
framework;. 

And through all of these ongoing evaluations, we are developing 
approaches that will meet our future challenges and enable us to 
overcome the obstacles of the past. One challenge in particular has 
been the need to communicate effectively and meaningfully with 
our stakeholders, particularly those citizens living in the commu- 
nities surrounding our stockpile locations. Our efforts to identify 
and address community concerns are an integral part of the 
PM CD's missions. 

Key actions to date include opening and operating outreach of- 
fices in each of the stockpile communities, upgrading our publicly 
accessible website, and planning and conducting comprehensive 
surveys. This survey will provide us not only with the information 
on how we're doing with public involvement, but also with informa- 
tion on the path we ne^ to take as we move forward. I cannot 
stress enough how important it has been to the program to have 
the people on the ground in each of the site communities speaking 
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with, listening to, and receiving feedback about our mission of safe 
and effective destruction of the stockpile that is stored here and 
elsewhere. 

In the process of communicating with our stakeholders, we have 
looked closely at how we are doing, particularly in terms of cost 
and schedule, and most importantly, in those nonnegotiable areas 
of safety and protection of the environment. It is important, 
though, to understand that the life cycle cost figures are not just 
for research and development, or acquisition, or operations and 
maintenance. Our budget needs to cover everything from commu- 
nity health studies, cost of partnering with organizations such as 
FEMA for CSEPP, to cooperative agreements with the States. 

And because of these many funding commitments, I'm especially 
concerned about the impacts that budget cuts may impose. For ex- 
ample, recent budget analysis by my resource management office 
personnel have shown that the proposed budget cuts will adversely 
affect all of our demil program sites, including the one here in Or- 
egon. 

Our analysis clearly indicates a significant budget reduction in 
fiscal year 2000 could create delays in the disposal of our stockpiles 
as well as the non-stockpile material; and result in the breach of 
the Chemical Weapons Convention date of April 2007; but more im- 
portantly it could increase the cumulative risk to the public from 
the continued storage of these weapons; and significantly increase 
the program life cycle cost estimate by more than $400 million. 

For the program manager, the overall driver for establishing our 
disposal schedule, is the reduction of the cumulative risk to the 
public from an extended storage of the stockpile. A secondary driv- 
er is meeting the chemical weapons convention deadline. My goal 
is to reduce this risk at all sites; striving to meet the treaty dead- 
line will also allow us to accomplish that goal. 

The particular demands of our safety culture dictate we approach 
disposal with extreme care. As Dr. Prociv mentioned, this is a 15 
year old program and many of those 15 years have been spent test- 
ing and evaluating safe disposal technologies and processes. When 
we factor in the work of our colleagues that are safely operating 
the chemical agent munitions disposal system, at the Deseret 
Chemical Depot in Utah for 20 years, it is clear our approach to 
chemical weapons elimination has been delivered with safety al- 
ways the priority. 

As a citizen and a resident living near one of the nine stockpile 
locations, I would not want our program's history to look any dif- 
ferent. I 'm committed to a future that is built on our record of mak- 
ing sure we have it right before we move forward. And this ap- 
proach has served us well. We're now positioned to accelerate the 
disposal schedule in the coming years, based on this history of 
demonstration. 

As program manager, I feel confident about our capability to op- 
erate multiple facilities simultaneously, built on the solid and safe 
foundation that we are standing on here today. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to highlight these suc- 
cesses. I would like to reiterate my personal commitment and that 
of our fine work force to continue operating in a fiscally responsible 
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manner, to use the best proven technologies, to eliminate the risk 
posed to our communities, while being protective of public health 
and the environment. My staff and I stand ready to provide you 
with any additional information you desire. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bacon follows:] 
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James Bacon 

Program Manager for Chemical Demilitarization 


Good morning, i'm pleased to be here to represent my office, the Office of the Program 
Manager for Chemical Demilitarization. In my idle as Program Manager, I’m directly 
responsible for the mission of disposing of this nation’s chemical weapons stockpile, as 
well as our non-stockpile chemical warfare materiel. 

To accomplish this mission, I oversee three programs: the Chemical Stockpile Disposal 
Project, the Alternative Technologies and Approaches Project, and the Non-Stockpile 
Chemical Materiel Project. In addition, our program to support the Russian Federation 
in the destruction of its chemical weapons stockpile — the Cooperative Threat 
Reduction program — also is under my purview. 

As Dr. Prociv noted, these are not new projects — they have been in place for a number 
of years and have positioned the United States as the world leader in chemical materiel 
destruction. In fact, we have surpassed the first destruction milestone established by 
the Chemical Weapons Convention and are working to stay on track to meet or exceed 
the next two milestones of 20 percent and 45 percent complete, established for 2002 
and 2004 respectively. 

Dr. Prociv also mentioned that the business of disposing of this nation’s chemical 
weapons has received significant, and not always favorable, attention — that our 
successes have often been overshadowed. This morning, I’d like to shed light on many 
of those successes. 

First and foremost, we’re getting the job done and done well. By operating just two 
facilities — and those operations have been concurrent only over the last three years — 
we’ve reduced the lethal chemical stockpile by more than 4,000 tons. And our rate of 
disposal is going to increase dramatically within the next three to four years, when the 
three facilities currently under construction in Alabama, Arkansas, and right here in 
Oregon come on line. In three years, we’ll also be in the pilot phase in Indiana and 
Maryland. 

While we’re working on getting started at five additional sites, we’re also working on a 
plan of action for closing the facility on Johnston Atoll. Based on our mandate from 
Congress, our goal has always been to decommission these facilities once the stockpile 
is eliminated at each location. JACADS’ position as our prototype facility is providing us 
with an excellent opportunity to create a model for closure that we can apply to the other 
facilities down the road. 

In achieving these disposal results, we haven't sacrificed either the health of the 
environment or the safety of our workers and the public. The Johnston Atoll Chemical 
Agent Disposal System, our first facility, co-exists With a national wildlife refuge at 
Johnston Atoll, where we’re partnering with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to ensure 
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the protection of the Atoll's unique wildlife and natural environment. At the Tooele 
Chemical Agent Disposal Facility, our first facility in the continental United States, we’re 
celebrating both our third anniversary of safe operations and a significant milestone of 
50 percent disposal of the nerve agent GB, also known as Sarin. 

To reach such milestones, we’ve had to take this program from a research and 
development phase to actual operations and maintenance — a process that has been 
extremely complex in scope. To establish the mature program we're looking at today, 
we’ve engaged in a constant assessment of our approach, continually seeking out the 
best practices necessary to accomplishing our mission safely, cost-effectively, and 
within the timeframe set by international treaty. 

We’ve performed this assessment at both the technical and program management 
levels. Through our lessons learned program, we have been able to capture and share 
the program’s technical history, a history that is enabling a program like Alternative 
Technologies and Approaches to build on past successes. For example, our focus on 
achieving a more cooperative environmental permitting process resulted in successful 
and timely permit issuance in Maryland. We anticipate a similar positive result in 
Indiana. 

Through an independent assessment of our program’s cost and schedule risk, we were 
able to identify areas where proactive changes we had already instituted were paying 
dividends. The assessment also highlighted for us program management areas in need 
of refinement. We’re continuing to review ongoing management practices and to look 
for ways to implement best business practices within the current budget framework. 

Through our ongoing evaluations, we’ve developed approaches to meet future 
challenges and to overcome past obstacles successfully. One challenge in particular 
has been the need to communicate effectively with and meaningfully involve our 
stakeholders, particularly those citizens living in the communities surrounding the 
stockpile locations. Our efforts to identify and address community concerns are an 
integral part of PMCD’s mission. 

Key actions to date include opening outreach offices in each of the stockpile 
communities, upgrading our publicly-accessible Web site, and planning and conducting 
a comprehensive survey. The survey will provide us not only with information on how 
we’re doing on the public involvement front, but also with information on the path we 
need to take moving forward. I can’t stress enough how important it has been to this 
program to have people on the ground in each of the site communities speaking with, 
listening to, and receiving feedback about our mission. 

In the process of communicating with our stakeholders, we’ve had to look closely at how 
we’re doing, particularly in terms of cost and schedule. It is important to understand that 
the life cycle cost figures are not just for research and development, or acquisition, or 
operations and maintenance. Our budget needs to cover everything from community 
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health studies, to the costs of partnering with organizations such as CSEPP, to 
cooperative agreements with states. 

Because of these many funding commitments, I am especially concerned about the 
impacts that any of the budget cuts propose. For example, recent budget analysis by 
my Resource Management Office personnel has shown that budget cuts would affect all 
of our Chemical Demilitarization program sites, including the one here in Oregon. 

Our analysis clearly indicates that a significant budget reduction could create delays in 
disposal of both stockpile and non-stockpile materiel; could result in a breach of the 
April 2007 Chemical Weapons Convention treaty deadline; could measurably increase 
the cumulative risk to the public from continued storage of these weapons; and could 
significantly increase the program’s life cycle cost estimate by more than $400 million. 

For PMCD, the overall driver for establishing our disposal schedule is the reduction of 
the cumulative risk to the public from extended storage of the stockpile. A secondary 
driver is the 2007 deadline established by the Chemical Weapons Convention. My goal 
is to reduce the risk at all sites; striving to meet the treaty deadline will accomplish this 
goal. 

The particular demands of PMCD’s safety culture dictate that we approach disposal with 
extreme care. As Dr. Prociv mentioned, this is a 1 5-year old program and many of 
those 15 years have been spent testing and evaluating safe disposal technologies and 
processes. When we factor in the work of our colleagues safely operating the 
Chemical Agent Munitions Disposal System, at the Deseret Chemical Depot in Utah for 
20 years, it’s clear that our approach to the problem of chemical weapons elimination 
has been deliberate, with safety always a priority. 

As a citizen and a resident living near one of the nine stockpile locations, I would not 
want our program’s history to look any different. I’m committed to a future built on our 
record of making sure we’ve got it right before we move forward. This approach has 
served us well — we’re positioned to accelerate the disposal schedule in the coming 
years because we’ve done our homework. As Program Manager, I wouldn’t feel 
confident about our capabilities to operate multiple facilities simultaneously if we hadn’t 
built the solid foundation for this program that we’re standing on today. 

Thank you for this opportunity to highlight our program’s successes. I’d like to reiterate 
my personal commitment and that of our fine workforce to continue operating in a 
fiscally responsible manner, to use the best proven technologies, and to eliminate the 
risk posed to our communities while being protective of human health and the 
environment. My staff and I stand ready to provide you with any additional information 
you desire. 
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Mr. Walden. Thank you very much, Mr. Bacon. 

Let's hear now from Mr. David de Courcy, Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. Good morning and welcome. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID de COURCY, REGION 10 DIRECTOR, 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

Mr. DE Courcy. Good morning. Mr. Chairman, members of the 
subcommittee, I am the Regional Director for Region 10 of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency. Region 10 for your informa- 
tion covers Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Alaska. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to dis- 
cuss some of the key elements of the CSEPP program relating to 
the safety of communities around the Umatilla Chemical Depot. 

FEMA has provided the committee with a written statement by 
Russell Salter, Director of Chemical and Radiological Preparedness 
Division discussing the CSEPP program from a national perceptive. 

My intent here is to give you a brief overview of where we are 
today in Oregon, and to highlight the significant progress that has 
recently been made through the combined efforts of all of the gov- 
ernmental entities involved in the program; FEMA, the Army, the 
State of Oregon, Umatilla and Morrow Counties, and the local ju- 
risdictions. 

One preliminary comment. We are all aware that this has been 
and remains a challenging program. It involves all of the different 
levels of government that exist in our democratic system; Federal, 
State, and local. It involves different organizations within each of 
those governmental units. All of these entities have different cul- 
tures, different ways of doing business, and in some cases, different 
ideas about how best to implement this program. But there is one 
constant for all of us: To protect the public. 

And so, despite occasional differences of opinion and even some 
quite public controversies, the collective commitment to that goal 
by everyone involved in the CSEPP program has made the commu- 
nities around the Umatilla Depot much safer than they were be- 
fore, not only from a chemical weapons accident, but from a haz- 
ardous materials event on the roads or rails or from a natural dis- 
aster such as a flood or fire. 

We aren't done with the job yet, but let me in my brief appear- 
ance today inventory some of the things that have been accom- 
plished through the CSEPP program. 

Emergency operation centers. Both Umatilla and Morrow Coun- 
ties have, or soon will have, first class emergency operations cen- 
ters. The Umatilla County CSEPP staff has recently moved into a 
new state-of-the-art facility in Pendleton, built in conjunction with 
the county's j ustice Center. Morrow County is in the final stages 
of a renovation project that will be completed in October. In the 
meantime, its EOC remains fully operational. 

Sirens. The State has installed and tested 35 outdoor sirens in 
the two counties, as well as 7 more on the Depot itself. All are 
working and are tested once a month. Because of population 
growth, FEMA is funding six additional sirens. 

Flighway reader boards. These are designed to help direct traffic 
if an evacuation is necessary. Nine reader boards have been in- 
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stalled. One is not working because of vandalism and is being 
moved to a safer and better location. 

Tone alert radios [TARs]. These special radios are currently 
being lab and field tested, and about 17,000 of them will be distrib- 
uted in every home and business near the Depot. They allow emer- 
gency managers to alert people of a problem, and can transmit 
voice instructions regarding appropriate protective action. We ex- 
pect delivery of the radios late this year or early in 2000, with dis- 
tribution to the public being complete by next May. 

I would note that we are aware that some elements of the com- 
munications infrastructure that supports the tone alert radios are 
not yet working properly. The counties are working with the sys- 
tem contractor to correct those problems. 

Alert notification. The Depot is now able to notify all State and 
county emergency operations centers of a chemical event via a 
dedicated telephone conference bridge. In addition, a computer- 
based emergency management information system is able to simul- 
taneously notify all emergency operation centers of an incident, re- 
veal the level of alert and graphically show the direction of a chem- 
ical plume. 

Over-pressurization. This allows people to shelter-in-place. As 
was discussed earlier, it provides an airtight enclosure, which 
keeps contaminated air outside using weatherization techniques 
and air pumps; 11 schools in Umatilla and Morrow Counties have 
working systems which presently protect 5,500 children and teach- 
ers. An additional system is being built into the new high school 
in Umatilla. Food supplies, blankets, sleeping pads, and items for 
special needs children have been distributed to Morrow County, 
and Umatilla's will be distributed next month as school begins. 

Good Shepherd Hospital over-pressurization. This project is going 
to bid this month and should be completed by the fall of 2000. It 
had been delayed for some time by some design issues but those 
issues have now been resolved. 

Good Samaritan Nursing Home over-pressurization. The design 
has been approved for this project and a contractor has been se- 
lected, construction should b^in later this month. 

Hermiston Safety Center. It is also in the design phase for over- 
pressurization and should be completed next year. 

Transportation. As was discussed previously during an earlier 
panel, some schools have chosen to evacuate because of their dis- 
tance from the Depot rather than to do over-pressurization. A bus 
has been provided to the city of Echo to evacuate school children. 
And we are working with the superintendent of schools in 
Boardman, Bruce Anderson, to provide transportation for the 
Boardman children as well. I received a letter from Mr. Anderson 
on Friday which I think was a very promising proposal, and I am 
confident we will be able to resolve this issue in the near future. 

Shelter-in-place kits. Each household in the areas closest to the 
Depot will receive a shelter-in-place kit which will allow residents 
to prepare an airtight safe room in their homes. Morrow County 
has already distributed about half of its needed kits. 

Umatilla County is currently assembling the 13,000 kits for its 
residents and plans to distribute them by mail in October. 
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Responder protection. Several projects designed to protect first 
responders in responding to a chemical incident have been a sig- 
nificant part of recent CSEPP efforts in Oregon. 

Monitoring equipment. This allows response personnel to detect 
the presence of chemical agents. Under a pilot project developed 
jointly by FEMA, the Army, the State, the counties, and the local 
jurisdictions, 20 improved chemical agent monitors, or ICAMs, 
were provided by the Army in March. The Depot is providing train- 
ing to the first responders on I CAM use. 

Personal protective equipment. 300 Level C protective units, 
overgarments, boots and masks have been provided to be used by 
first responders. Training and fit testing for this equipment is well 
underway. 

Decontamination trailers, also referenced briefly in earlier testi- 
mony. Four trailers are in-place in the counties. These will be de- 
ployed to specific sites to decontaminate persons suspected to be 
contaminated. Each units have showers, water supplies and other 
specialized equipment. Each trailer has its own tow vehicle as well. 
Three of these tow vehicles have been delivered. One is being fitted 
with special equipment. 

Public information and education. Public outreach is a critical as- 
pect of emergency preparedness generally. This is especially so in 
the CSEPP program. We are engaged in a very active public edu- 
cation effort involving FEMA, the Army, the State, including Office 
of Emergency Management, the State Department of Flealth and 
the State Department of Environmental Duality, and the counties. 
These efforts focus on communicating with the public about what 
to do in the event of an emergency. A very aggressive plan is now 
under consideration that would use commercial advertising to in- 
crease public awareness and to approve citizens' ability to protect 
themselves. 

I n closing, I want to emphasize that we are moving forward with 
a collaborative approach to the management of the CSEPP pro- 
gram in Oregon. In March, we implemented what we called our 
Unified Management Team, which consists of representatives of 
FEMA, the Army, the State and each county. This team meets 
weekly to identify issues, resolve problems and monitor progress. 
It brings together key players on a regular basis, has clarified re- 
sponsibilities, and has helped ensure that issues are addressed in 
a timely fashion. It also brings closure to nagging issues that in the 
past sometimes took on undue significance. 

In addition to the weekly team meetings, we also have a thor- 
ough briefing every 4 to 6 weeks for a broad array of local officials 
where progress is reported and issues are discussed in an open 
forum. Local attendees include the county commissioners, mayors, 
first responders, and Tribal representation. 

This entire unified management team process has greatly im- 
proved communication among everyone involved in the program, 
has helped avoid misunderstandings and potential controversies, 
and ultimately, has greatly enhanced the pace of progress in pro- 
tecting the public. Clearly, it has been instrumental in bringing to 
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closure many of the items that I have discussed today. I am con- 
fident that It will continue to provide a strong foundation as we 
move forward with the CSEPP program here in Oregon. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of M r. de Courcy follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am David de Courcy, 
Regional Director for Region 10 of the Federal Emergency Management Agency. 
Region 10 covers Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Alaska. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss some of the key 
elements of the Chemical Stockpile Emergency Preparedness Program (CSEPP) relating 
to the safety of communities around the Umatilla Chemical Depot. FEMA has provided 
the Committee with a written statement by Russell Salter, Director of our Chemical and 
Radiological Preparedness Division, discussing the CSEP Program from a national 
perspective. My intent here is to give you a brief overview of where we are today in 
Oregon, and to highlight the significant progress that has recently been made through the 
combined efforts of all the governmental entities involved in the program — FEMA, the 
Army, the State of Oregon, and Umatilla and Morrow Counties. 

One preliminary comment: We are all aware that this has been, and remains, a 
challenging program. It involves all of the different levels of government that exist in our 
democratic system — federal, state, local. It involves different organizations within each 
of those governmental units. All of these entities have different cultures, different ways 
of doing business, and in some cases, different ideas about how best to implement this 
program. But there is one constant for all of us: to protect the public . And so, despite 
occasional differences of opinion, and even some quite public controversies, the 
collective commitment to that goal by everyone involved in the CSEP Program has made 
the communities around the Umatilla Depot much safer than they were before — not only 
from a chemical weapons accident, but from a hazardous material event on the roads or 
rails or from a natural disaster such as a flood or fire. 

We aren't done with the job yet — but let me in my brief appearance today inventory 
some of the things that have been accomplished through the CSEP Program. 

□ Emergency Operations Centers : Both Umatilla and Morrow Counties have, or soon 
will have, first-class emergency operations centers. The Umatilla County CSEP staff 
has recently moved into a new state-of-the-art facility, built in conjunction with 
County's Justice Center. Morrow County is in the final stages of a renovation project 
that will be completed in October. In the meantime, its EOC remains fully 
operational. 

□ Sirens : The State has installed and tested 35 outdoor sirens in the two counties, as 
well as seven more on the depot itself All are working and are tested once a month. 
Because of population growth, FEMA is funding six additional sirens. 

□ Highway Reader Boards : These are designed to help direct traffic if an evacuation is 
necessary. Nine reader boards have been installed. One is not working because of 
vandalism, and is being moved to a better location. 
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□ Tone-Alert Radios (TARs); These special radios are currently being lab and field 
tested, and about 17,000 of them will be distributed in every home and business near 
the Depot. They allow emergency managers to alert people of a problem, and can 
transmit voice instructions regarding appropriate protective action. We expect 
delivery of the radios late this year or early in 2000, with distribution to the public 
being complete by next May, 

• We are aware that some elements of the communications infrastructure that 
supports the TARs are not yet working properly. The counties are working with 
the system contractor to correct the problems. . 

Q Alert Notification : The Depot is now able to notify all state and county Emergency 
Operations Centers of a chemical event via a dedicated telephone conference bridge. 
In addition, a computer-based emergency management information system is able to 
simultaneously notify all EOCs of an incident, reveal the level of alert and graphically 
show the direction of a chemical plume. 

□ Over-pressurization : This allows people to shelter in place. It provides an airtight 
enclosure, which keeps contaminated air outside using weatherization techniques and 
air pumps. Eleven schools in Umatilla and Morrow Counties have working systems, 
which presently protect 5500 children and teachers. An additional system is being 
built into the new high school in Umatilla. Food supplies, blankets, sleeping pads, 
and items for special needs children have been distributed in Morrow County; 
Umatilla's will be distributed next month as school begins. 

• Good Sheoard Hospital over-nressurization : This project is going to bid this 
month and should be completed by fall of 2000. It had been delayed by some 
design issues, but these have now been resolved. 

• Good Samaritan Nursing Home over-nressurization : The design has been 
approved. A contractor has been selected and construction should begin later this 
month. 

• Hermiston Safety Center : It is also in the design phase and should be completed 
next year. 

□ Transportation : Some schools have chosen to evacuate because of their distance from 
the Depot. A bus was provided to the City of Echo to evacuate school children. We 
are working with the Superintendent of Schools in Boardman to provide 
transportation there as well. 

a Shelter-in-Place Kits : Each household in the areas closest to the Depot will receive a 
"shelter-in-place kit," which will allow residents to prepare an airtight safe-room in 
their homes. Morrow County has already distributed about half of its needed kits. 
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Umatilla County is currently assembling the 13,000 kits for its residents, and plans to 
distribute them by mail in October. 

o Responder protection : Several projects designed to protect first responders in 
responding to a chemical incident have been a significant part of recent CSEPP 
efforts in Oregon. 

• Monitoring equipment : This allows response personnel to detect the presence of 
chemical agents. Under a pilot project developed jointly by FEMA, the Army, the 
state, the counties and local jurisdictions, 20 "Improved Chemical Agent 
Monitors" (ICAMs) were provided by the 'Army in March. The Depot is 
providing training to first responders on ICAM use. 

• Personal Protective Equipment : Three hundred level “C” protective units — 
overgarments, boots and masks — have been provided, to be used by first 
responders. Training and fit testing are well underway. 

• Decontamination Trailers : Four trailers are in place in the counties. These will be 
deployed to specific sues to decontaminate persons suspected to be contaminated. 
Each unit has showers, water supplies, and other specialized equipment. Each 
trailer has its own tow vehicle. Three of the tow vehicles have been delivered; 
one is being fitted with some special equipment. 

□ Public Information and Education : Public outreach is a critical aspect of emergency 
preparedness generally; this is especially so in the CSEP Program. We are engaged 
in a very active public education effort, involving FEMA, the Army, the state 
(including the Office of Emergency Management, the Department of Health, and the 
Department of Environmental Quality), and the counties. These efforts focus on 
communicating with the public about what to do in the event of an emergency. A very 
aggressive plan is now under consideration that would use commercial advertising to 
increase public awareness and to improve the citizens' ability to protect themselves. 

In closing, I want to emphasize that we are moving forward with a collaborative 
approach to management of the CSEP Program in Oregon. In March, we implemented 
what we called our "Unified Management Team," which consists of representatives of 
FEMA, the Army, the state and each county. The team meets weekly to identify issues, 
resolve problems, and monitor progress. It brings together key players on a regular basis, 
has clarified responsibilities, and has helped ensure that issues are addressed. It also has 
brought closure to nagging issues that in the past sometimes took on undue significance. 

In addition to the weekly team meetings, we also have a thorough briefing every 
four to six weeks for a broad array of local officials where progress is reported and issues 
discussed in an open forum. Local attendees include the county commissioners, mayors, 
first responders, and tribal representatives. 
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This entire Unified Management Team process has greatly improved 
communication among everyone involved in the program, has helped avoid 
misunderstandings and potential controversies, and ultimately, has greatly enhanced the 
pace of progress in protecting the public. Clearly, it has been instrumental in bringing to 
closure many of the items that I have discussed today. I am confident that it will continue 
to provide a strong foundation as we move forward with the CSEP Program in Oregon. 
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Mr. Walden. Thank you very much. Let's go now to our final 
witness in this panel, Myra Lee, who is the director of Oregon 
Emergency Management Division. 

STATEMENT OF MYRAT. LEE, DIRECTOR, OREGON 
EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 

Ms. Lee. Thank you. Congressman Walden. Thank you. Con- 
gressman Horn. 

My name is Myra Thompson Lee. I am the director of the Oregon 
Emergency Management. I had submitted information for the 
record and will try to summarize briefly without repeating a lot of 
everything we have already heard. I keep marking things out here 
as we go on. 

Oregon has been involved in the CSEPP program from the begin- 
ning. In 1989 we received the first amount of funding that was 
available. It was $100,000. A full 10 years have passed since that 
time, and we have seen great strides in preparedness capability of 
both Morrow and Umatilla Counties and the State of Oregon. We 
have the most advanced alert notification system in the State in 
this region. It includes the system of high power sirens to alert citi- 
zens and agricultural workers who are outside, highway reader 
boards to help direct traffic in an emergency, and soon under the 
counties oversight it will include individual tone alert radios for 
every inhabited building in the immediate response zone. 

You have already heard about the over-pressurization and the 
supplies for the schools, and about the buses. I n regard to training, 
by October 85 percent of the first responders, medical staff and 
other emergency workers will be trained in chemical response. The 
training is slow and part of that is simply because of the schedules. 
We have to meet the schedules of first responders to be able to get 
the training to them in a way and at a time that meets their work 
requirements. 

Operational needs have been developed through multijuris- 
dictional planning and reflected in the budget requests that are 
submitted to FEMA and the Army, and policy issues are addressed 
by joint meetings of the group that Director de Courcy described, 
which includes the local officials. Tribal, State and Federal execu- 
tive management representatives. Still we do have a long way to 
go. But at this critical time we are seeing reduced funding for some 
very important projects. One of our concerns has been and contin- 
ues to be the funding strategy developed by the Defense Depart- 
ment called life cycle cost estimates [LCCEj. The intent was to 
project CSEPP program and equipment cost to the year 2004 and 
to hold spending to an agreed upon level. However, the cost figures 
were reduced by the Army, the cost figures submitted by the coun- 
ties and the State, were reduced by the Army to meet the demand 
to cut costs by the Defense Acquisition Board of the DOD. 

Hence, the LCCE since its inception has not adequately provided 
for or been adjusted to account for medical costs, the normal year 
to year growth of the program at the State and local levels, nor the 
costs of the certification process that must demonstrate we have 
met the prescribed level of emergency preparedness outlined in the 
final operating permit. 
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For instance, we have repeatedly requested to have the medical 
preparedness component included in the LCCE. This has not been 
done. The result has been that the medical preparedness costs have 
supplanted other activities that also needed to be done. 

Training is another area. Training needs are especially difficult. 
Many people must take work or family time to train. Many of them 
are volunteers, and there are no funds to cover the additional costs 
of public safety infrastructure in the counties. Issues related to the 
LCCE have delayed progress and budget cuts would simply make 
this worse. We request that the LCCE be addressed— readdressed, 
and that it be allowed to reflect actual needs at every level. The 
facility permit issued by the State of Oregon requires that commu- 
nity emergency preparedness be adequate prior to the start of facil- 
ity operations. The Governor's signature is required on this docu- 
ment to ensure that an adequate level of emergency preparedness 
exists. 

The communities must be able to provide warning to citizens and 
an adequate response to a chemical emergency. Protective meas- 
ures for our citizens and emergency workers must be adequate and 
medical services and equipment must be available. There are many 
other safeguards that must be established before the State will cer- 
tify community readiness. 

That is what the certification process is all about. The impor- 
tance of this certification process to the counties and the State can- 
not be overemphasized. It not only assures an adequate level of 
emergency preparedness but it is a good faith effort to achieve 
what is needed with respect to the safety of our citizens and the 
protection of our environment. 

In closing, let me say that we do appreciate you being here. 
There are many things that you need to consider in this process. 
But the bottom line in CSEPP is always and has been the protec- 
tion of the public, that is my goal. My staff live here. I come from 
a rural community. And I understand the issues that this type of 
a situation represent, and from that local perspective. Thank you 
very much for your time, and I'll be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Walden. Thank you, Ms. Lee. We appreciate it. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lee follows:] 
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CERTIFICATION ISSUES 

The State of Oregon required that a number of public safety and emergency 
preparedness measures be implemented when it issued the facility permit for the 
operation of an incinerator, currently under construction at the Umatilla Chemical Depot, 
Apart from the technical requirements of the permit, the Department of Environmental 
Quality, will be required to determine if the community is adequately prepared to deal 
with a chemical emergency. The Governor's signature is required on this document, to 
ensure than an “adequate level of emergency preparedness" exists. 

These issues of community preparedness and safety will be Judged on a series of 
exercises that demonstrate the ability of the community to: 

Provide public warning, and an adequate first response 

Assist in the protection of our citizens and emergency responders 

Provide emergency medical services 

Respond to emergency requests 


The importance of this of certification process to the counties and the state cannot be 
over emphasized. It not only assures an “adequate" level of emergency preparedness, 
but it is a good faith effort to get where we need to be with respect to the safety of our 
citizens and the protection of our environment. 
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FINANCIAL ISSUES 

There has been concern expressed by the legislative branches of Congress, that much 
of the money appropriated for the CSEP Program has not been spent. This stems from 
the amounts of money that are described in the SmartLink accounts of the various 
states. 

Money is moved to the State of Oregon from FEMA through a “SmartLink” account. All 
money the state receives from FEMA is disbursed through the various program, this 
includes funds to support emergency management in the counties that have co- 
operative agreements with OEM to fund emergency management activities in the state. 

The latest quarterly SmartLink report shows a total authorized amount of over 
$49.6 million for all FEMA programs in Oregon. 

CSEPP money authorized in the SmartLink account is $9.8 million. Of that total, 
$2.4 million has been spent, leaving a balance of $7.4 Million. But the remaining 
monies are committed to acquiring tone alert radios ($3.6 million) and collective 
protection projects ($2.7 million). Salaries and base operating costs will take 
another $1.1 million. 

Although large amounts of money seem “available” at any given snapshot in time, 
the SmartLink balance does not reveal the constant activity that takes place within 
each quarterly reporting period. Since the reporting periods only take place at the 
end of each fiscal quarter, it is virtually impossible to judge the true financial 
status of the program by simply looking at the SmartLink account balance. 
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CSEPP BENCHMARKS: BACKGROUND 

In the beginning of the CSEP Program, certain benchmarks were established to guide 
the development of public safety, communication, and notification enhancements. Later, 
additional benchmarks were added to reflect technological changes and the 
development of new program initiatives. The following is a compilation of the current 
status of these benchmarks. 

ALERT AND WARNING SYSTEMS 

Siren System: Oregon installed and maintains 35 off-post sirens and seven on-post 
sirens. All are functional and are tested once a month. Because of population growth in 
the Immediate Response Zone, six additional sirens are in procurement. Five existing 
sirens are also being moved to provide wider coverage. A mobile siren is being 
purchased to provide testing in the event new placements are required. 

Highway Reader Boards: To help direct traffic on major freeways and heavily traveled 
secondary roads, a total of eight highway reader boards are in service. A ninth sign is 
not operational because of vandalism (this sign is being removed and placed in service 
at a nearby location). 

Tone Aiert Radio System fTARS): This county project is nearing completion. Ninety 
radio sets were field tested in July with overall positive technical results. Ten units are 
being lab tested in order to confirm that they meet EIA (Electronic Industries of America) 
standards and will be type accepted by the FCC. All critical components reportedly 
passed bench tests, but the final technical report has not been received. The TARS 
communication support network has not yet met critical operational levels demanded for 
this system. The system contractor and county officials are attempting to correct the 
problems. A total of 17,000 TARS will be delivered by the manufacture to the counties 
in the September-December time frame. The radio sets will be distributed by a FEMA 
contractor. 

Alert Notification: UMCD is able to notify all EOCs of a chemical incident via a 
dedicated ail-call telephone conference bridge. In case of an incident, FEMIS, the 
computer based emergency management information system, is able to simultaneously 
notify all EOCs, located in Pendleton, Heppner, the Umatilla Chemical Depot, and the 
Hermiston Safety Center. FEMIS will also reveal the level of alert and graphically show 
the direction of a chemical plume. 


Pager Notification: This system is used to call responders, critical leaders, and other 
emergency workers to duty. Existing system is piecemeal and not effective in all of the 
areas of the counties because the electronic footprints of the various transmitters 
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(commercial) are not adequate. 

A proposed upgrade of a system wide paging system utilizing an existing CSEPP radio 
system has been requested in the 2000 budget. The counties are determining what 
features are required for the system. 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Tactical Radio System: 

This is a bi-county radio communication system designed by the counties to enhance 
the ability of first responders to communication across jurisdictional and departmental 
boundaries. Initial delivery of hand-held and mobile radio sets have been distributed to 
first responders. The siting of new transmitting locations has caused some interference 
problems with adjacent jurisdictions. These and other construction anomalies are 
reducing the efficiency of the system, but are being addressed by engineering staff. 

Communication Planning 

A tactical radio plan is in a final draft form. An Incident Command System (ICS) based 
communication plan is being written, which may supercede the need for a tactical plan. 
An ICS communication plan provides communication channels based on the functional 
needs of various kinds of emergency response organizations, A decision is pending a 
proposal to fund a trunked radio system. 

COLLECTIVE PROTECTION 

School Over-pressurization 

Eleven schools in Morrow and Umatilla have been retro-fitted with equipment to provide 
over-pressurized safe spaces for 5500 school children and teachers. A new high school 
in Umatilla is being equipped with pressurization equipment during construction, Project 
will be completed in August, 1999. Note: A contract for supplies for over-pressurized 
schools (MREs, sleeping pad, blankets, and items for special needs children has been 
awarded and supplies will be distributed by September 1, 1999. 

Good Shepard Hospital 

Contractor conducting design and engineering consultations with hospital staff. Project 
will go to bid in August 1 999, 

Good Sam Nursing Home 

Principals have agreed on a design for the project and a contractor has been selected. 
Project will commence when the contractor is given the notice to proceed. Project will 
be underway by the end of August, 1 999. 

Hermiston Safety Center 

This Project is in the design phase. Project could see delays, based on the number of 
projects pending and the availability of skilled workers for this kind of specialized 
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construction. 


New Projects Pending Approval 

The City of Irrigon and Umatilla Head Start have requested funding for pressurization for 
their 

buildings. Approval expected by September 1, 1999. Note: The Hermiston School 
District may need to fund a new elementary school because of rapid population growth 
in the area. Such a project may require over-pressurization. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Some schools, both public and private, have opted for school busses to evacuate 
children to other schools. Schools in Echo, Stanfield, and some Hermiston schools have 
purchased busses for that purpose. The Boardman schools have requested ten busses, 
and an alternative has been funded by FEMA. Negotiations between the parties is 
expected to result in an agreement. 

SHELTER IN PLACE KITS 

Each household in the IRZ will receive a shelter in place kit (with a how-to video) so 
residents can prepare a room in their homes that will be safe from chemical vapors. 
Morrow County has distributed about half of their kits by mail. Umatilla County is 
assembling 13,000 kits to be mailed to residents in October 1999. 

EMERGENCY OPERATING CENTER DEVELOPMENT 

The Umatilla County CSEP Program has moved into a new state-of-the-art Emergency 
Operations Center (EOC), built in conjunction with the Umatilla County Justice Center. 
The center is fully operational. The Morrow County EOC is in the final stage of an 
renovation project which will be completed in August 1999. 

WORKER/PUBLIC PROTECTION 

A number of projects designed to protect first responders while responding to a chemical 
accident have been developed by the CSEPP jurisdictions in concert with federal and 
state health and safety agencies. 

Personal Protective Equipment (PPE): 

Primarily Level "C” protective over-garments, boots, hoods and masks worn by first 
responders (mainly fire fighters). Three hundred of the units in stock. Of the first 
responders, 73% have been trained on a number of related PPE issues and a total of 
85% will be trained by the end of October. Fit testing for individual masks is on going. 


Agent Monitoring Equipment: 

A concept was developed as a pilot project to protect first responders by giving them the 
tools to detect the presence of chemical agents. The pilot program developed protocols 
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and procedures to be used at the response level. Counties have available to them a 
total of 20 Improved Chemical Agent Monitors (ICAMs)). Training of first responders 
conducted by UMCD personnel is underway on these units. 

Decontamination Trailers: 

The counties have a total of four decontamination trailers which will be deployed at 
specific locations to decontaminate persons suspected to have been contaminated (or 
believe themselves to be contaminated). Each unit has showers, water supplies, and 
other specialized equipment. 

Each trailer is matched to a tow vehicle. Three tow vehicles have been delivered with 
the other unit awaiting delivery (requires special transmission not in existing stock). 

Medical Equipment and supplies: 

Medical supplies and equipment are being provided to first response agencies and 
vehicles (basic and advanced first aid kits). Hospitals are being provided portable 
decontamination tents, portable showers and “Push Pac” kits (portable hospital kits) with 
equipment and supplies. 

Medical Planning : 

A medical Plan to include provisions for the distribution and use of atropine by medical 
providers, concept plans on the response of hospital personnel has been submitted to 
the Army for review. The Oregon Health Division is proceeding with implementation of 
many of the projects within the plan. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Public Information efforts involve a high degree of coordination between three counties, 
Morrow and Umatilla in Oregon and Benton County Washington, and two states, 

Oregon and Washington, plus FEMA, and the Oregon Department of Environmental 
Quality. A Strategic Media Plan to educate the public on protective measures they need 
to take during an emergency, is awaiting approval of FEMA. 


PLANNING ISSUES 

Both counties are in the process of updating and revising their emergency response 
plans, based on the Incident Command System( ICS). This unified approach will help 
the counties better manage the response organizations and assets will be called out in 
an emergency CSEPP event. 
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MYRA THOMPSON LEE 
DIRECTOR 

Department of State Police 
Office Emergency Management 

Myra Lee has served as Director of the State of Oregon Emergency Management 
Division since 1987. This followed an active career of 14 years as the Director for the 
Multnomah County Office of Emergency Management. As State Director she has 
continued to initiate activities and projects directed towards building a strong coordinated 
emergency management infrastructure throughout the State. Myra has a strong 
commitment to involvement and awareness of local governing bodies regarding the role 
they play and the leadership they provide in establishing policies related to building 
disaster resistant communities and maintaining effective emergency response services. 

Other accomplishments include participation in the early discussion related to the 
development of professional standards for emergency program managers. She initiated 
this effort in 1983 and was an active force for the improvement and expansion of training 
for those involved in emergency management, assisting in the development and 
presentation of several courses fielded by the National Emergency Training Center in 
Emmitsburg, Maryland. 

Myra served a three-year appointment to the National Academy of Science's Committee 
on U.S. Emergency Preparedness. She served as the President of The National 
Coordinating Council on Emergency Management in '83-84'. She served on the NOAA 
National Weather Service Modernization Transition Committee established by Congress 
in 1993, has chaired various committees of the National Emergency Management 
Association [NEMA], is currently on the Board of Directors for the National Interagency 
Counter-drug Institute [NICI], and is a member of the Terrorism task force for the 
National Emergency Management Association. 

Myra attended the John F. Kennedy School of Government for Senior Executives in 
State and Local Government at Harvard University in 1996, and participated in the 
National Security Seminar at the U.S. Army War College in 1997. She traveled to the 
Far East Territory in Russia with FEMA in the fall of 1997 as the Governor's 
representative for information exchange related to emergency management programs in 
both countries. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE POLICE 

August 16, 1999 

Hon. Stephen Horn, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Government Management, 
information, and Technology 
House of Representatives 


Mr. Chairman: 

The State of Oregon has been involved in the Chemical Stockpile Emergency 
Preparedness Program since 1989, and in that ten year period of time, we have seen 
expenditures in the program go from $100,000 to over $30,000,000. As stewards of 
those funds, we are proud of the improvements to public safety in the counties and 
communities of this state. We have the most advanced alert and notification system in 
the state. We have nearly completed the provisioning of advanced medical supplies for 
first responders and hospitals. The schools closest to the Umatilla Chemical Depot 
have been equipped with over-pressurization to keep our children safe in case of a 
chemical release. The training and equipping of first responders will be 85% complete 
in October. In addition, the counties have a total of four decontamination units that will 
provide protection for those who may come in contact with hazardous materials, no 
matter what the source. 

Still, we have along way to go. Unfortunately, the pace of further enhancement to make 
our communities safe is being compromised by a lack of funding, or by reduced funding 
for critical projects. But this is not new to us. Our state, and others states in this 
program have been affected by the financial restraints caused by what are called Life 
Cycle Cost Estimates (LCCE) that were developed by the U.S. Army. The CSEPP 
states participated in this process, and submitted cost projections to the year 2004. 
However, the cost figures were reduced by the Army to meet the demands to cut costs 
by the Defense Acquisition Board of the Department of Defense. The LCCE since its 
inception has not adequately provided for or been adjusted to account for medical 
costs, growth in the program at the state and local levels, and for the certification of 
emergency preparedness. Funds from other CSEP Programs have been transferred to 
cover these shortfalls. These adjustments have and still are causing delays and 
shortages in the overall implementation of the program. Governor 
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As the subject of several detailed program reviews by the Government Accounting 
Office (GAO), reviews by FEMA’s Inspector General, the Oregon Secretary of State’s 
Audit Division, and at ieast three reports by CBS Programs, “60 Minutes” and “Eye on 
America”, Oregon CSEPP has outlined the progress we have made year to year. I am 
providing you with the most current recapitulation of the benchmarks established for this 
program in the following pages. 

My thanks to you, Mr. Chairman, and the subcommittee members for providing this 
opportunity to give you and the nation an overview of this important program. 




Myra Thompson Lee 
Director 
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Mr. Walden. We will go right into questions now. 

Mr. Prociv, I have a question regarding the funding issue. My 
understanding is for fiscal year 1999 the appropriation for chemical 
weapons was $780 million for the Army. The recommended com- 
mittee level out of the House was $781, which is $388 million 
below what the President's budget requested, which is designed to 
deal with the ramp-up in costs. 

But I want to read from the committee report and have you 
maybe address the concern that they raised when they made this 
reduction. 

They say the committee remains concerned over the extremely 
slow obligation expenditure rates for the chemical munitions de- 
struction program. Recently the committee has learned that its 
concerns are valid through an internal DOD comptroller memoran- 
dum. The committee has learned the chemical agents munitions 
program uses unique and questionable budget execution actions. 
Not only are these large unexpended and unobligated balances of 
prior year funds, but the budget request is $388 million higher 
than last year's appropriated amount. 

Since not only the committee but also the Office of Secretary of 
Defense comptroller staff cannot determine the validity of the pro- 
gram's prior obligations, the committee recommended that the pro- 
gram be held at last year's level. 

I understand you may have some information to respond to what 
the committee was faced with when they made their decision. 

Mr. Prociv. I will be pleased to respond to that. The memo that 
they referred to was a preliminary memo that was sent from a 
budget analyst to the comptroller. The issue was not slow obliga- 
tion rates but slow disbursement rates. 

And this was a concern, because our program is very much dif- 
ferent than most other DOD programs. There were a number of 
concerns stressed in that. 

Subsequently, the comptroller established another committee to 
take a look at the low obligation rates, and there is a report, which 
we will be happy to provide you with that report. The report basi- 
cally takes each of the allegations and finds them to be essentially 
not correct. In deeper detail, it exonerated us from those accusa- 
tions. 

Also, as a result, the GAO came and did a short preliminary 
study and they also came to the same conclusions that the process 
was in fact correct and there was no mismanagement of the budg- 
et. 

The reason this budget is very different than most defense budg- 
ets, the difference between obligation and disbursement rates are 
a little bit larger than normal, is that this program is driven by 
permits. We, because of the way we budget money and manage it, 
have to essentially obligate the dollars and then wait for a permit. 

Very often we wait a little longer than we had anticipated. So 
most of the concerns on disbursements were based around that 
kind of an obligation rate. 

The two studies that have been done essentially exonerated us 
and point to good management practice. 
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Mr. Walden. And at this point I would like to have those en- 
tered in the record of the committee hearing process, if you have 
them. 

Mr. Prociv. I would be pleased to. 

Mr. Walden. Without objection, Mr. Chairman, we will do that. 
Let me go on to ask you another question. 

The letter you mentioned, or the white paper you mentioned 
about impact aid from your general counsel's office, which we put 
in the record, what's the date that that report was created? 

Mr. Prociv. The letter that they gave me is dated March 26, 
1999 

Mr. Walden. So March 1999. 

Mr. Prociv. That's correct. The information paper on Tooele is 
J une 1, 1999. These are the two that I will submit. 

Mr. Walden. Have you shared, obviously you've heard how im- 
portant this impact aid issue is to me and to members of this com- 
munity. Have you shared those letters with the community leaders 
yet? 

Mr. Prociv. No, we did not. We have had the general counsel 
come to some of the communities and explain the position, explain 
the Tooele settlement. We have been very active in keeping the 
communities informed of what our position is. So we have done 
that wherever we have been invited to. 

Mr. Walden. If possible, I would recommend you share that, 
those documents, with the community leaders here. I think that 
could be very helpful. 

Let me ask you this, too. From what I hear you say, you don't 
feel like there's a statutory authority to provide the impact aid. 

Does the administration intend to pursue that authority, or sup- 
port that authority if somebody else pursues it legislatively? Can 
you speak to that issue? 

Mr. Prociv. It's an issue of both authority and budget. The issue 
of the legislative authority basically is that we have a budget that 
has been appropriated for certain series of actions we have to 
achieve, and the impact aid is not one of those actions, and if so, 
we would need some relief in that case. 

Of course, these are not insignificant sums of money, when you 
start to add up the other communities that have also approached 
us. Facing the kind of cuts that we are facing, we don't even have 
the kind of money that we can start to put out, even if we had the 
legislative authority. 

So at this point it would have to be both the authority and some 
form of appropriation. 

Mr. Walden. I understand that. I guess, you know, limited au- 
thority and budget caps, and all of that as well. But I guess the 
point is, we're asking the local taxpayers to absorb the hit, as well, 
and they are not getting compensation. 

So I guess, I didn't hear you say, can you speak in terms of 
whether you would support that authority? I mean, we have to 
have the authorization before we can do it apparently. 

Mr. Prociv. This is a congressional program. We will do what we 
need to do to get this program going. If Congress wants us to do 
this, we certainly will do this. 
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Mr. Walden. Let me go— I have a question I guess for Mr. de 
Courcy. You mentioned that there are 300 decontamination suits, 
I believe? That may not be the right term. Hazardous suits. How 
many volunteers and professional personnel? I mean, how many 
people are out there that would be involved if there were a leak 
today? 

Mr. DE Courcy. I n terms of first response personnel? 

Mr. Walden. Right. 

Mr. DE Courcy. I am sorry. I don't have that figure. 

Mr. Walden. Does somebody have that? Is it Mr. Stearns? 

Mr. Horn. We need you to speak louder. 

Mr. DE Courcy. Perhaps Mr. Stearns would know. 

Mr. Walden. Mr. Stearns, can you tell us how many first re- 
sponders there are in the area? 

Mr. Stearns. I can't tell you exactly, but there would be approxi- 
mately 50. 

Mr. Walden. About 50 first responders. OK. 

Mr. Stearns. I must qualify that. That's on the fire and medical 
side. Police is another issue. I don't know how many would be 
there. 

Mr. Walden. How many would need to be in these suits, I guess 
is the point I am getting at. 

Mr. Stearns. I can't speak for police. I don't know what their 
numbers are going to be. That is certainly going to be an impact. 
From the fire and ambulance, 50 would be my guess. 

Mr. Walden. I guess the point I'm trying to get at, is 300 suits 
adequate, and over what duration? Are these suits one time use 
and then you have to destroy them? 

Mr. DE Courcy. I think I would respond by saying, this issue to 
my understanding has been worked at the local. State and Federal 
level, in a joint effort, and I can't address the specific operational 
details because I typically don't get involved at that level. 

As I said, this was worked in a collaborative fashion, and I guess 
I would have to make the assumption it was based on input that 
was received from the State and local officials, and if we have it 
wrong, we would be glad to revisit it. 

Mr. Walden. I wasn't necessarily saying it was wrong. I was just 
curious to see, is 300 adequate? I mean, if you have 500 people re- 
spond! ng? We are try! ng to sort those ki nds of thi ngs out. 

Mr. DE Courcy. As I say, there was significant local involvement 
in the background to achieving that capability. 

Mr. Walden. All right. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, do you want 
to 

Mr. Horn. Yes. Let me raise a few questions panel one has dis- 
cussed that I would like your response to. 

In j udge Terry Tollman's testimony, he says the following. "In 
1996 one Army official told us, quote, there is a way for you to get 
money, but I can't tell you how, unquote." Any thoughts on that? 
Are we playing jeopardy, or what? 

Mr. Prociv. No. I'm somewhat distressed that an Army official 
would make that kind of a statement. We have gone through— I 
don't know who that official was or may have been. We have gone 
through great lengths with our Office of General Counsel, and we 
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cannot find that means, we do not have the statutory authority. 
That has been told to us numerous times. 

Mr. Horn. I'm reminded, you're not the only agency where some- 
thing like that happens. I 'm reminded that about 15, 10 or 15 years 
ago one of the most distinguished professors of cancer research in 
America at UCLA, University of California Los Angeles, wanted to 
do research on breast cancer, and the NIH told him, well, we can't 
give you a grant because you've never had a grant from us. 

And that reminded me that maybe that Army official was over 
at Nl H at that time. 

But the result of that was my good friend J ack Murtha, the 
ranking Democrat on Defense Appropriations, poured a few hun- 
dred million dollars into the Pentagon budgets to deal with breast 
cancer there and prostate cancer later. So some good came out of 
that idiotic statement made by NIH at the time. 

Let me note here, it saysj udge Tall man, at our request the 1997 
Oregon Legislature unanimously approved a law that allows coun- 
ties to charge a fee for storage and handling of the waste. The 
Army refus^ to comply with the law, citing Federal sovereignty, 
which is ironic since a similar law was honored in Tooele County, 
UT. I n essence, the Army claims to be exempt from all of the tradi- 
tional tools for taxing growth to underwrite community services 
and infrastructure such as roads, sewers, water systems and 
schools. 

How come Utah gets a good deal and Eastern Oregon doesn't? 

Mr. Prociv. I am going to have to read some segments from this 
white paper because I am not an attorney and they constantly ac- 
cuse me 

Mr. Horn. The first part of the statement is a great credit to 
you. 

Mr. Prociv. Thank you. One of the statements made here is that 
State statutes generally do not constitute a statutory basis for the 
Army to make payments to the State of Oregon. The Federal sys- 
tem of government is immune from paying State taxes and fees. 

The Federal Government has explicitly waived its sovereignty in 
only a few limited cases. One of those cases is the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act, and that's with regards to a narrow 
range of hazardous waste fees, and that's section 42 U.S. Code 
6961, if you want it for the record. 

The Utah situation, the bottom line in Utah, that in 1996 Tooele 
County agreed not to seek taxes nor mitigation fees against the 
Army and its contractor operating the local Tooele chemical agent 
disposal facility in return for a lump sum payment. There was a 
$400,000 lump sum payment, and some later payments of $970.37 
per ton. I don't 

Mr. H ORN . Were they prepari ng to sue the Army? 

Mr. Prociv. Yes. The Army originally, when the Tooele County 
proposed the fee and the tax, the Army originally opposed the pay- 
ment of any fee and tax. The Army was ready to litigate on the 
grounds that the taxes are illegally levied against the U.S. Govern- 
ment rather than the contractor, and the fee was not clearly tied 
to Utah's hazardous waste program nor did the facility fall within 
the physical zone where the payment was required. 
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The Army relented because the fee was already being paid by 
three hazardous waste facilities in the adjacent counties. The tax 
subsequently was assessed against the contractor and there was 
substantial risk that a court would have ruled the tax legal. 

So in turn the financial terms reached were more favorable to 
the Army than the burden that would have been imposed by taxes 
and fees proposed by the county. 

The county sought to recover $3.3 million per year in taxes be- 
ginning in 1994 and had assessed a $6.6 million annual fee in 
1993. By settling in this manner the Army was convinced that be- 
cause there were existing ordinances in three adjacent counties 
that were for incinerators and they were paying fees, if the Army 
went into litigation, they would lose. 

So this kind of a settlement was based on the intent to litigate. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I know you can't do it, but would you advise 
those in Eastern Oregon to file a suit against the Army so they can 
get $400,000? 

Mr. Prociv. I don't think advisory is in my job description. I 
apologize, sir. 

Mr. Horn. As I said, I don't think you can answer that. 

Mr. Prociv. The only thing I might add to that is that under 
RCRA, it does require that there are preexisting statutes already 
in existence, and it does not allow you to set them up just to go 
after government 

Mr. Horn. Why don't you explain what RCRA is. 

Mr. Prociv. Resource Conservation Recovery Act. 

Mr. Horn. And you did cite that earlier. 

Mr. Prociv. That's right. 

Mr. Horn. And is that how Utah was able to get it? 

Mr. Prociv. That is the only place where the government has 
waived sovereign immunity, is under the Resource Conservation 
Recovery Conservation Act, where they will actually pay applicable 
fees, as long as they are not discriminatory, and they are applied 
equally to all industries. 

Mr. Horn. It seems they have been very discriminatory, since 
Utah has the money and Oregon doesn't. 

Mr. Prociv. The way the lawyers have described it to me is that 
the Utah situation was very much different because of the existing 
rules, local county ordinances, because they were companies that 
were being already taxed that way. And so because of that pres- 
ence, they were willing then to go into negotiations with the Tooele 
County community. That's the limit of my knowledge as to why 
this was done. 

Mr. Horn. So you're saying that Utah had already taxed the var- 
ious contractors? 

Mr. Prociv. That's correct, sir. 

Mr. Horn. And you're saying Oregon did not tax those? 

Mr. Prociv. We know of no other community that has these kind 
of ordinances, where we have chemical plants. 

Mr. Horn. Maybe some of the Oregon officials can educate me. 
Do we have that on the books in Oregon? If not, they can at the 
next meeting put it on the books. But who's the knowledgeable one 
here? Why don't you introduce yourself for the record again and po- 
sition so our faithful reporter will have it. 
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Mr. Walden. And use a microphone, too. 

Mr. Myers. Do you want to swear mein? 

Mr. Horn. You stood up, didn't you? 

Mr. Myers. No. 

Mr. Horn. We will give you a fast swear in. 

Mr. Myers. I swear to tell the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help me God. 

Mr. Walden. You're in. He's a lawyer, too. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I am Bill Myers, I am an attorney 
with Holland & Hart, and I am providing some counsel to Morrow 
County. 

The county itself has an ordinance in place that's been in place 
for some time regarding hazardous waste management. 

The State of Oregon has passed a statute which is currently on 
the books allowing for the assessment of fees for the storage and 
handling and impact created by the situation we have here. So the 
statutes and the county ordinances are on the books. 

Mr. Horn. So you see no difference between the evidence at the 
time of the filing of Utah versus Oregon that could do that, then, 
just as well? 

Mr. Myers. No principled difference. 

Mr. Horn. Is that the Holland that was Spencer Holland of Flor- 
ida? 

Mr. Myers. No. That's the Holland of Denver. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Because he was a wonderful old gentleman. I 
won't tell my jokes on Holland, then. Let me move, if I might, then, 
to the general environmental programs of the Department of De- 
fense. Because there's no question when you close this facility here, 
and it's already been decided that it's going to be closed, that they 
are going to have tremendous environmental things, if they want 
to bring industry in, if they ever want to clean it up so they can 
put a school on that side of town. 

Defense has that money. And they're supposed to give it to the 
sort of aggrieved city in which that property exists. Which is either 
city and county or both, and it certainly is in the State of Oregon. 

So, what can you tell us on what the Department of Defense to 
whom we give bills, and they've got hundreds of millions in their 
environmental accounts, has the Army ever gone to them and said, 
hey, folks, we do this in other places, and said, where's the money? 

Mr. Prociv. Congressman, I would hope you would let me take 
this for the record. This is a little bit outside my authority area. 

I am responsible for the chemical demil program. And the environ- 
mental issues and the BRAC issues and such are handled by peo- 
ple that I don't deal with very often. 

Mr. Horn. Well, do the BRAC people in the Department of De- 
fense ever speak to the Army? Do they ever say, hey, you know, 
what can we do to help? We're from the government, et cetera? 

Mr. Prociv. I think I had better take that for the record, too. 

Mr. Horn. No. It just seems to me that 

Mr. Prociv. We have had discussions with our BRAC people on 
all of these sites. And basically BRAC, when a site is declared a 
BRAC site, their activities get engaged. 

At this point we're not engaged with them for these sites. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, I was pleased to note there's a task force here 
that involves State, county, city. Federal officials. Is that correct? 
I thought your testimony was very good and precise on those 
points, of what FEMA has done. 

Mr. DE CouRCY. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. That doesn't mean they can't do more, but it was a 
good list, an excellent list of what's been done. We need on the 
Washington side and in the military in particular, to get the de- 
fense and environmental both in relation to what Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marines, they all have base closures they're doing, and see 
if the Washington end, if we can get the Federal agencies together. 

Mr. Prociv. Yes, sir. I'll get that for you. 

Mr. Horn. I think my colleague, the acting chairman, will have 
a few words on that subject. 

Mr. Walden. I appreciate your comments, Mr. Chairman, and I 
think you're right on target. And I found it interesting that the 
BRAC applies for job loss but not the sort of boom and oust prob- 
lem by a job creation. Perhaps we need to change the BRAC. 

Doctor, the administration often takes positions on proposed leg- 
islation called ZAP. Specifically, do you know if the Department of 
Army would support impact aid in the development of a ZAP? 

Mr. Prociv. We have had some discussions about this. And of 
course it comes down to what the conditions would be under that 
kind of a ZAP. 

As I mentioned earlier, we get our authority from Congress, and 
if Congress wants to do something, we can do that. 

One of the biggest concerns in the Army, this being an Army 
budget, any growth, overruns, any additions, could affect the mod- 
ernization budget. It could affect the readiness budget. 

So there is a lot of concern about how we would respond to a 
question like that. If in fact this came to us with a directive, fully 
funded, with legal authority, we would follow the directive. 

Mr. Walden. I guess my point is— Well, let me make two com- 
ments on your comment. One, we passed emergency supplemental 
to deal with some of the pay and benefit issues during the Kosava 
crisis that far exceeded the cost of Kosava to help with readiness. 

Two, the overall budget is a $17 billion increase this year. 

And so, I mean, I think we're stepping up to the plate on readi- 
ness. And I share your commitment toward that. 

But there does seem to be this added responsibility we need to 
address. 

I 'm trying to figure out if the Army, if we move forward with leg- 
islation, the easiest way to kill it is a statement of position that 
says, no, we don't want to go there because we are afraid of this 
or that. 

I 'm trying to find out if you can speak to that, I don't know. 

Mr. Prociv. I know it sounds like I'm waffling, but from the dis- 
cussions I have had with my superiors it really depends on the con- 
ditions. If in fact we had the authority and the dollars and there 
was no risk to the Army's readiness or modernization budget, I 
think we would follow those directives very gladly. 

Mr. Walden. I would like to work with you in that area, or your 
superiors, whoever it needs to be. 

Mr. Prociv. I would be happy to. 
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Mr. Walden. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. Do we have, does the Army have a list of the number 
of accidents that have occurred within the Depot in terms of its 
own employees? Have we had situations where they have acciden- 
tally had to have medical 

Mr. Prociv. Let me pass that to Mr. Bacon who is involved on 
the day-to-day operations. 

Mr. Bacon. Sir, yes, the Depot has a very active and in-depth 
safety program providing assistance to the employees in a number 
of ways, and I would best believe that Colonel Woloszyn, the Depot 
Commander, in fact I should say new Depot Commander, is here 
and should address this. Tom, are you here? 

Mr. Woloszyn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walden. Come on up. 

Mr. Bacon. I would I ike to have him speak to that. 

Mr. Walden. I will swear you in as well, how is that? 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. Walden. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. And could you give us your last name and rank and 
position for the record. 

Mr. Woloszyn. Yes. Lieutenant Colonel Thomas F. Woloszyn. I 
am Depot Commander currently, after 1 month. And we do have 
records of some of the problems we have had, nothing major. No 
major hospitalization in the past. Nothing certainly during my 
watch. 

Mr. Horn. Has there ever been a situation where something has 
escaped out of the facility itself into the community? 

Mr. Woloszyn. No, not in the past history. When I was talking 
about accidents, maybe a handling accident in the past. I've heard 
those, only from an anecdotal perspective. 

Mr. Horn. Well, what was the anecdote? 

Mr. Woloszyn. I mean, not the anecdote, but from a historical, 
stories you hear. 

Mr. Horn. The question is, is it apocryphal or isn't it? Did it ever 
leak out? 

Mr. Woloszyn. Oh. No. It has never leaked out of the Depot 
boundaries, that is certain. What I was speaking to is possibly a 
worker receiving a low or a small dose. 

Mr. Walden. Could you just, in a short form, tell us the status 
of these 105,000 rockets? Are the leaks predominantly over some 
fuel issues? 

Mr. Woloszyn. The issue of stability is a fuel issue, because they 
are a packaged round. You have the explosive, the ignitor and the 
propellant together with the weapon itself. 

Now, as far as the rounds themselves, we monitor them regu- 
larly. Certain lots we monitor on a daily continuous basis. Others 
weekly, and some rounds, being like the containerized rounds, 
quarterly. 

Mr. Horn. That's all I have on that. Go ahead. These are some 
from the audience. 

Mr. Prociv. May I just add one thing, Mr. Walden. One of my 
staff just handed me an article from the Congressional Record. 
Some people may be aware of this but I thought I would enter this 
into the record. 
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Senator Smith from Oregon has in fact tried to get some legisla- 
tion to help us out. We worked very closely with him. 

In the Congressional Record he's asking to engage in colloquy 
with the Honorable chairman, ranking member of the Senate 
Armed Services on this very subject. In the text it says, "Finally, 
I mentioned my concerns to the Secretary of Defense. He express^ 
his willingness to work with us." 

But I think there is action going on, you see that the Department 
is willing to engage in discussions on this, that we're not just a 
blank wall at this point. And I think this will result in some kind 
of resolution. 

Mr. Horn. So you're saying the Army will be supportive. 

Mr. Prociv. If the Secretary supported it, absolutely, and that's 
what this states. 

Mr. Walden. OK. We have some questions from the audience. 
Has the CSEPP program considered and factored in the actual 
operational problems experienced at the Army's Utah facility in its 
assessment of the emergency preparedness needs for Oregon? 

Mr. Prociv. Would you I ike to, Mr. de Courcy? 

Mr. DE Courcy. Would you read the question again? 

Mr. Walden. Has the CSEPP program considered and factored 
in the actual operational problems being experienced at the Army's 
Utah facility in its assessment of Emergency Preparedness needs 
for Oregon? 

Mr. DE Courcy. I would prefer to respond to that on the record, 
because I am not familiar with the answer to that question. 

Mr. Prociv. Let me add to that. I know your committee is often 
concerned about this. We have an exceptionally good working rela- 
tionship with FEMA. That's not always the case when Federal 
agencies get together. But in this case it works very, very well. We 
attend meetings that are at a minimum quarterly, sometimes more 
often, where all of the regional people, the State representatives 
get together, and they discuss these problems, discuss lessons 
learned from one site to another, they trade information, and they 
try to integrate their programs as best as possible. 

So FEMA has taken the initiative. We have attended those meet- 
ings and I believe it's working very well. 

Mr. DE Courcy. Congressman, I am not clear what the record 
was in terms of those issues, but I can tell you that there is a very 
elaborate certification process that will be undertaken with respect 
to the preparedness component of this. 

I am not sure. But to the extent that Utah has experienced in 
its preparedness issues the certification process could take that 
into consideration as we move forward. 

Mr. Walden. I think there must be some operational problems 
that have occurred in Utah. The question is, have those been 
factored in, if they were to occur here, in your planning process. 

Mr. DE Courcy. And I don't know the answer to that. 

Mr. Walden. A followup, has the CSEPP program considered re- 
cent efforts— excuse me, recent reports that the chemical agents 
are more toxic than originally thought in its assessment of emer- 
gency preparedness needs for Oregon and they are referencing a 
NRC report on toxicity in 1997-1998. 
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Mr. Prociv. J ust a short answer. That report had addressed bat- 
tlefield conditions. The report specifically argued for duration of 
soldiers in battlefield condition. We have taken a look at that data 
and we don't believe it will affect our operations at all. 

Mr. DE CouRCY. Also, Congressman, Tom J ohnson from the Or- 
egon Health Department might be able to respond to that from the 
State of Oregon. 

Mr. Walden. Would you please be sworn. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. Walden. And your name and title for the record. 

Mr. J OHNSON. I am Tom] ohnson, assistant administrator for the 
Oregon Health Division, and this is an interesting question, the 
toxicity. 

There is a recent study out that draws into question the prevail- 
ing data that we have been working on with r^ard to the toxicity 
of the agent. We have at present our toxicologist working on that. 
We have a study group coming together to bring together the best 
information available within the country. 

FEMA is participating in that, as well as information that really 
the Army is providing. They are very cooperative in that. We ap- 
preciate that. 

The answer at this point is we do not know. However, if we get 
the information that the best information— minds available in the 
country, that indicates that there does need to be a reassessment 
of the impact, the area, the population that would be then affected 
by a greater toxicity, we will take that into account. 

Here in this area, if the local community is aware of that, and 
particularly the emergency managers, because what needs to be 
factored into is the risks associate with the evacuation of people 
within the impact of the greater toxicity. And there needs to be a 
balance between the risks associated with evacuation, with the 
risks associated with staying there. 

We're aware of this issue. We're working on it with the Army. 
And if the numbers indicate that we do need to re-evaluate our 
numbers for our response capability, we will do that. 

Mr. Walden. Thank you. We're quickly approaching the 
timeline, Mr. Chairman. I don't know if you had— this is a question 
from the audience. 

I n the October 10, 1998 East Oregonian they stated in an article, 
"Deadly gases have come close to escaping smoke stacks during the 
incineration process." The document showed that Tooele was shut 
down 72 times in a 19 month period between August 1996 to 
March 1998. Mostly due to stack alarms in which the Army admits 
or won't tell if they have no idea of chemical agent was released 
in the atmosphere or not. Tim Thomas reported that on March 30, 
1998 stack monitors recorded levels more than 500 times the allow- 
able concentration. 

How can you continue to maintain the incineration is safe? 

Mr. Prociv. I will have to ask Mr. Bacon to address that, too. 

Mr. Walden. Mr. Bacon. 

Mr. Bacon. Thank you, sir. We are confident that we haven't 
had any agent released to the environment. We do check every 
alarm that does occur within the plant. We trace those very seri- 
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ously because we are concerned of protecting public health and the 
environment. 

We always err on the side of safety and there are times that we 
do cease operations until we determine the validity of the various 
alarms that cover both the work areas for worker health as well 
as the various stack alarms, and there are many layers of safety 
in that process where we are sure that we do not release agent to 
the environment. 

Mr. Walden. So you're saying no agent has been released 
through these stacks? 

M r. Bacon . I am sayi ng that, sir. 

Mr. Horn. Let me ask the gentleman from the Department of 
Health, if I might, does Oregon's Department of Health maintain 
statistics on the degree of cancer in various counties and when you 
do a survey such as this one on the impact, have they ever looked 
at the impact of those that might be working at the facility over 
a 10, 20 year period, and that they have certain diseases. I'll say, 
for want of a better word, cancer in particular, out of proportion 
to the surrounding people, and have they ever done that type of 
statistical analysis? 

Mr. J OHNSON. Again, Tom J ohnson, Oregon Health Division. We 
do maintain records and data on the occurrence of cancers. At this 
point there is nothing that stands out for either Umatilla or Mor- 
row County. We have not done a detailed study with regard to the 
workers on the facility. Those many times are transient and mili- 
tary people which we don't keep track of. 

Our concern is not so much, again, with the past history, but it's 
what might happen in the future. Generally, our attitude about 
that is that while those studies may be very useful in terms of pro- 
viding baseline, our much larger concern is the risk that the popu- 
lation may be exposed to from the result of an incident, an acci- 
dent. Our overall priorities are that we would much rather see the 
resources put into preparing the community to respond in the 
event of an incident, an accident, than looking at perhaps some 
studies that may track the human health burden of 
organophosphates. 

We think that the probability of a problem from release during 
the incineration process is much less than the probability of a risk 
that would be associated with an incident. 

Mr. Horn. Yeah. I often have felt that Departments of Health 
ought to take advantage of, say, the Master of Public Health degree 
holders or M.S. In health education and just put them to work on 
some of these analyses that often departments don't have either 
the resources or whatever to go into d^th. But it just seems to me 
this would be a very interesting study. 

Mr. j OHNSON. That certainly would be the case, and we would 
love to do that. Many of our epidemiologists would think that this 
would be a j im Dandy study. Simply as was indicated earlier, we 
do not have the funds to do that, and our larger concern is pre- 
paredness in the event of an incident. 

Mr. Horn. That's all I have. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might, I want to read into the record the staff 
that were involved in this hearing, which is our usual tradition. 
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J . Russell George, the staff director and chief counsel, sitting 
over there, second from the end. Randy Kaplan on my left, your 
right, is the counsel for this particular hearing. Bonnie Heald, di- 
rector of communications, was with us for a number of these hear- 
ings, but is not at this one. Grant Newman, our faithful clerk, is 
here. J eff Eager, the legislative assistant to Representative Wal- 
den, is here, and this is him at the table. Martha Cagle, legislative 
assistant to Senator Gordon Smith, who is with us. Don't be shy. 
Stand up. Politicians always stand up. And we're glad to have your 
help and the Senator does a fine job. Trey Henderson, professional 
staff for the minority. Is Trey here? Well, welcome to Oregon. Or- 
^on National Guard, we appreciate for helping set up for the hear- 
ing, the use of the facility. It's just been excellent support. And 
Rick Tunstead, the Army operations technician. And we vote to 
raise your pay I think almost every year, so we just wanted him 
to know, Rick, let us out of here when we're done. We're for you. 
And Lieutenant Colonel Sonny Newson. And then our faithful court 
reporter, William Bridges, is with us. And the Armory personnel, 
of course, has been immensely helpful. Colonel Caldwell, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Lyman, Lieutenant Colonel Stewart, and then I men- 
tioned Sonny Newson and Rick Tumstead, if you would stand up, 
we would like to thank you for your hospitality. And with that, I 
thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Walden. Mr. Chairman, thank you for conducting this hear- 
ing here in Hermiston. I would also recognize I know we had a rep- 
resentative of the Governor's staff here, right here, and then as you 
already know. Senator Smith's staff, and Senator Wyden's staff I 
believe is represented as well. Pete, are you here? There is Pete 
right there. 

And so we appreciate all of your involvement as we work to- 
gether to try to resolve some of these local issues, Mr. Chairman, 
which we have highlighted now for this committee and for the Con- 
gress, and hopefully have got some answers. 

Mr. Horn. We are going to recess this to the Seattle hearing. 

Mr. Walden. We are going to recess this to the Seattle hearing, 

I am being told. But the record would remain open for additional 
comments if members of the public want to submit for the record. 

Mr. Horn. Two weeks at least, if you could get it to us. 

Mr. Walden. For 2 weeks. So if you have information that you 
want the committee to consider, the record will remain open for the 
next 2 weeks. And meanwhile the subcommittee will be recessed, 
under the call of the Chair in Seattle, I understand. 

Mr. Horn. Right. 

Mr. Walden. Thank you everyone for coming out. 

[Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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